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Reflections 


That Stone Letter. 
FTER all, it doesn’t appear as though Joseph 
W. Folk, Democratic nominee for governor, 
has surrenderd to the machine, as Republicans 
and some Democrats have charged. The hostile let- 
ter which United States Senator William J. Stone 
caused to be published in the Globe-Democrat in a 
measure proves this. Stone’s letter was intended orig- 
inally for publication in the Kansas City Star, which 
paper had been criticising the Senator, but strange 
to say, it first found its way to the Globe-Democrat, 
which is the organ of the Democratic-Republican 
combination to “do” Folk in St. Louis. The Sena- 
tor’s excuse for writing the letter was self-defense, 
but it was so full of accusation and inuendo against 
the gubernatorial nominee that it was evident: that 
the author was laboring under some keen disap- 
pointment, personal or otherwise, when it was penned. 
Folk has since denied in toto the charges it con- 
tained—that he secretly proposed a combination with 
Messrs. Cook and Allen prior to the convention, while 
posing in public as their enemies, and that he prom- 
ised, at a specified time, to give out a statement en- 
dorsing the entire Democratic ticket including Cook 
and Allen. Folk’s statement is supported by his cam- 
paign manager, Mr. Nelson McLeod, while no one 
has. offered to corroborate Mr. Stone’s charges. 
Whatever of truth may be in the accusations or de- 
nials, it appears plain that the letter was drafted 
in support of the anti-Folk movement in St. Louis. 
And it also appears plain that the author hoped it 
would have the effect of compelling the circuit attor- 
ney to some favorable declaration on the Cook and 
Allen nominations, and if not, its effect would not 
be impaired. Its appearance in the Globe-Democrat 
the anti-Folk organ and the lack of support it has 
met, together with Mr. Folk’s reply,, have destroyed 
any effect it might have had and turned it into a 
powerful instrument which will add to  Folk’s 
strength at the-polls. The more fights the Democratic 
nominee for the governor has with the old gang’s 
members, the more votes will he receive. 
cheb 
The Bishop’s Saloon. 
BisHop Potrpr, who blessed and: dedicated the 
“Subway Tavern” in New York, has, perhaps, ere 
now, reached the conclusion that there can be no 
compromise between church and saloon. No good 
has yet sprung, or is liable to spring, from the hu- 
nianitarian features of the enterprise. Instead of a 
lessening of the drink evil, it has been increased. The 
water-wagon is overshadowed by the booze-cart. The 
departure has failed of its purpose. It would be 
just as sensible for the Bihosp to have effected a 
compromise with gamblers to suppress gambling, or 
with the promoters of any other vice. The ecclesias- 
tical saloon, or the “ecclesiastical bum” will never 
do. But the Bishop is not to be condemned alto- 
gether for the step he has taken. 
the masses will drink as long as it is made, and he 
has displayed a spirit of toleration, in contrast to the 


He realizes that 


ysual arbitrary clerical stand toward the practice, 
which may go far to aid in the correction of some 
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And at any 
rate, he was courageous enough to act on his con- 


of the other evils of the drink habit. 
victions, whether right or wrong. And who knows 
but that this move of the Bishop’s may yet open a 
way for the better control of saloons? 
ob 
On the Making of Arrests. 
THERE seems to be no good reason why the officers 
of the Humane Society should go about the fulfill- 
ment of their duty in spectacular and disturbance- 
inviting manner, especially at the various shows in 
which dumb animals are utilized. The arrest of per- 
sons guilty of maltreating any animal should by all 
means be made, but in a way to avoid friction and 
the possibility of riot. The incident at the Wild West 
show last Sunday very nearly culminated in serious 
trouble. Indians and cowboys are not possessed of 
any great knowledge of the aims, objects or workings 
of the Humane Society, and arresting them under 
such circumstances may at times be provocative of 
trouble, even bloodshed. It is better in such cases 
for the Humane Society officers to co-operate with 
the sworn officers of the law, or they might adopt any 
peaceful means of enforcing the law. 
eh & 
That Turkish Agreement. 
THE Turkish government, while American men 
of war occupied the harbor at Smyrna, concluded to 
grant the demands of the United States for protec- 
tion for our schools and the payment of certain in- 
demnity to an American citizen. But, as usual, the 
agreement has some earmarks of subterfuge. The 
Sultan would not grant our minister an audience on 
the subject, and to make matters worse, commissioned 
officers to represent him in the controversy, who pos- 
sessed no knowledge whatever of its nature. While 
they somewhat gracefully acceded to the demands, it is 
not surmising too much to express doubt that the 
provisions of the agreement will be carried out by 
Turkey. Deceit and procrastination constitute the 
Turkish idea of diplomacy: The bothersome question 
and annoying warships have been gotten rid of and 
the Turk may now return to his slumber. 
eb <b 
Sunshine and Air. 
Dr. WALTER WyMAN, Chief Surgeon of the United 
States Marine Hospital, has, no doubt, confounded 
some eminent specialists among the Health authori- 
ties of large cities that are just now trying to afford 
better ventilation in street cars and buildings where 
the public is wont to gather in large crowds; by his 
simple, common-sense suggestions that more sun- 
shine and fresh air alone are needed to’ render 
healthful such buildings as theaters, churches and 
tenements. Dr. Wyman’s theory is not original, 
but it is gratifying to know that there are still some 
men in the medical profession who have regard for 
some of the old time remedies. Sunshine and fresh 
air are known to be as good germicides as any, but 
in modern architecture they are too frequently ig- 
nored, and the subsequent healthfulness of structures 
become dependent upon the nostrums of the special- 
ists who receive fat fees for their services. It is the 
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same way with the human patient. He is too fre- 
quently gorged with medicines when all he needs is a 
little sunshine, and a change of air. The: health 
authorities of many large cities could accomplish 
more and make their departments much less expen- 
sive to the tax-payer if they would pay more atten- 
tion to the advice of Dr. Wyman. 

oh of 

The Birch Rod in Schools. 

Quite a hullaballoo has been raised over the 

movement in New York to restore the rod for pur- 
poses of discipline in public schools. For some time 
the question has been discussed in the newspapers 
of the country, and it has even attracted attention 
from European educators. ‘here is no doubt that 
corporal punishment in schools is a relic of the old 
days, a somewhat barbaric practice, with some good 
and many bad points, and should not be resorted to 
in this late day, yet if women are to continue as 
educators, it would seem that the birch is necessary, 
as an aid to maintaining order among her pupils. 
Male educators may be able to control unruly pupils 
without resort to force, and many of the experienced 
women teachers who possess force of character are 
also successful in this respect, but as a rule, the 
wild, mischievous youth looks upon the woman teach- 
er as his common prey and behaves accordingly. 

ole op 

Russia’s Perilous Position. 

Russia’s position in Manchuria grows more criti- 

cal every day. With Gen. Kuropatkin’s army of 
200,000 men practically surrounded by an _ equally 
large Japanese force, holding all the best positions 
and possessing the better artillery, nothing but one of 
the miracles upon which Muscovites seem most to 
rely, can prevent a disastrous defeat of the Czar’s 
troops. Retreat for them is no longer possible, for 
they are most threatened upon the only feasible line of 
retreat by Gen. Kuroki’s large force. Should the 
Japanese come out victorious here, scatter or cause 
the surrender of the bulk of Kurgpatkin’s army, Rus- 
sia’s power in Manchuria would be well nigh broken, 
for it is doubtful if the Czar’s government, threat- 
ened as it is with revolution at home, would under- 
take to further seriously contest with Japan for su- 
premacy in this Chinese province. The flower of 
the Russian army has been held at home to meet 
any emergency that may arise, and there is little like- 
As for 
the Japanese, it is their object to destroy Kuropat- 


lihood of its being sent to the front now. 


kin’s force that they may, if necessary, turn more 
troops loose at Port Arthur. The next week or 
two will be momentous ones in Russian history, for 
not only may we see the Bear driven from Manchu- 
ria, but we may see him forced to defend himself 
in a civil strife at home. 
eh ee 
Anti-Canteen Law a Failure. 

Reports from department commanders of the Uni- 
ted States Army in the Philippines show that the anti- 
canteen evil has sprung up over there in much more 
violent form than any other place where the soldiers 
of Uncle Sam are stationed. Drunkenness, disease, 
crime and a high mortality rate are the accompani- 
ments of this enforced rule of the army, and the exper- 
ience of many of the leading officers of the army, 
not a few of whom are opponents of untrammeled 
liquor traffic, has led them to urge its abolishment. 
The flower of the army, the strength of the nation, 
all young men who are unable to govern their passion 
for dissipation. find in the Philippines pitfalls never 
dreamed of in America where conditions, we all know, 
The quality of liquors imbibed and 
the associations of the soldier in the new colony in 


are bad enough. 
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the far away Pacific, are such that physical destruc- 
tion comes quickly. It is the opinion of the officers 
that the post canteen, conducted as it was heretofore 
by the army officers, would materially check this ,evil 
and a most emphatic appeal to Washington is to be 
made by them. It certainly appears that the anti-can- 
teen act has been given a fair trial and found wanting. 
The class from which our army is recruited is the 
ciass that has always indulged in alcoholic stimulants, 
and since they must have it, common sense dictates 
that it should be meted out under supervision of the 
army’s officers. It is notoriously patent that there was 
less drunkenness and less crime committed in the 
army during the regime of the canteen than since its 
abolition, and this should prompt the good people who 
attempted this reform movement to lend their assist- 
ance toward ameliorating the present conditions. 
ee be 
The Printers’ Convention. 

OF all the conventions that have been held in St. 
Louis since the opening of the World’s Fair, none has 
attracted any more attention than that of the Typo- 
graphical ‘Union. Nearly 2,800 persons were in at- 
tendance from all sections of the United States and 
Canada, and no body of delegates that has assembled 
here did more for the city or merchants than they. 
The cost of entertaining the guests alone soared way 
up in the thousands, and every dollar of it came out 
of the Union’s treasury, no outside assistance being 
asked. The convention itself bore evidence of the 
craft’s advancement, as there was a happy and notice- 
able absence of any bitterness towards capital or em- 
ployers. Such a union of skilled workmen should 
be accepted as a model by their contending colleagues 
in the field of organized labor. And St. Louis should 
feel proud of an organization that can of itself enter- 
tain such a large host of visitors without calling on 
merchants or others for assistance. 

eb -b 
Schley’s Petty Politics 

REAR ADMIRAL SCHLEY is again performing. This 
time, if it was not evident heretofore, it appears that 
political considerations are his underlying motive. As 
in the former controversy, should any cognizance be 
taken of his article, the commander of the “Brook- 
lyn” will no doubt get the worst of it. His latest 
exploit is an article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
narrating the naval battle at’ Santiago. Throughout 
the article the, “Brooklyn’s” commander seeks to 
renew the old question as to whom the real honors 
of the victory belong. Without mentioning his name, 
he again seeks to make little of the part the late Ad- 


Che Earth and Ian 


BY STOPFARD A. BROOKS 


LITTLE sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


A 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 
A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
So simple is the heart of man 
So ready for new hope and joy; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 





miral Sampson played when everyone knows that the 
latter had made provision for any attempt the Spanish 
fleet might make to escape and had outlined the plan 
of attack. Schley has not improved his position any in 
He has, if any- 


the controversy by this new move. 
thing, beclouded any claim he may have had to the 
victor’s laurels, by attacking a fellow officer long 
since passed away and by his palpable attempt to 
revive the discussion to the detriment of President 
Roosevelt. What friends he may have had must cer- 
tainly be displeased with this latest evidence of manu- 
facturing campaign material. Schley seems to be 
more of a petty politician than a big sea dog. 
ee os 
The Czar’s Son. 
FortuNE seems to be playing fast and loose with 
the Czar and all Russia. The long looked for boy 
heir to the Muscovite throne whose advent was ex- 
pected to bring all sorts of blessings to the people, 
and incidentally, victories to the Russian forces in 
the Far East, was ushered into the world last Thurs- 
day, about the very time the Mikado’s navy was lam- 
basting and scattering the Czar’s fleets. It is not 
improbable should the worst happen to  Russia’s 
troops in Manchuria, that superstitious Muscovites 
will come to regard the innocent little Czarevitch 
as a “hoodoo” instead of a mascot. 
ob 
Poor Uncle Russ. 
RusseE__ SAGE was 88 years old the other day. He 
has one million dollars for every year he has been 
on earth, and still he is not satisfied. He goes on 
piling up his gold, and refuses even to take a vaca- 
tion. Parrots afford his only pleasure. Poor 
man! What an awful time his relatives, who are less 
Puritanical in their ideas, will have blowing in some 
of this great wealth! 
ak eb 
The War and Its Outcome. 
THERE has been nothing in the war news from the 
Far East of late but details of disasters suffered by 
the Russian forces. And there is no indication that 
Russia’s perilous position will be improved in any 
material manner for some time, if ever. The Mi- 
kado’s naval force has, for the present, completely 
gained the mastery of the sea as a result of the battles 
with the Russian Port Arthur and Vladivostok fleets, 
and on land the Czar’s forces are in a very critical 
position. The fall of Port Arthur, which Japanese 
guns now dominate, is momentarily expected. The 
sortie of the ill-fated Russian fleet from Port Arthur 
in an effort to effect a junction with the Vladivostok 
raiding squadron indicated too plainly that the de- 
fenders of the great stronghold are at the end of 
their string. The Russian losses within the fortress 
have been immense, and unlike the Japanese, they 
have been unable to recruit. Ammunition has been 
about -expended, and the food and water supplies 
have long since been completely in the hands of the 
besiegers. It is merely a question of time till the 
defenders of the city must surrender or perish. Hope 
for a relieving force from Kuropatkin’s division or by 
way of the sea must now be abandoned, since the 
army commanded by the former is practically sur- 
rounded and compelled to look sharply to prevent its 
own capture, while the sea is in the hands of the 
Japanese naval power. Whether or not the fall of 
Port Arthur and the probable defeat or surrender of 
the Russian army under Gen. Kuropatkin would 
have the effect of ending the war is a debated ques- 
tion. Experts differ in opinion on this subject. It 
is a well-known fact that the Japanese are about at 
All their available men 
have been pressed into service, and the sacrifice of 


the end of their resources. 
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Russia, however, 


life has been great-in their ranks. 
has not, as yet, felt the drain on its military strength. 
It has still many hundred thousands of men with 
whom to confront the Japs in Manchuria, and it is 
not likely the Czar’s government will submit to the 
Japanese as long as men and money are at its dis- 
posal. But the capture of Port Arthur, the rout of 
the Russian navy and the defeat of the present Rus- 
sian force in the North may affect Muscovite prestige 
so much in the big money marts of the world, that it 
will be impossible for the Bear to secure the neces- 
sary loans to further prosecute the war. However, 
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it does not appear absolutely certain that Japan will 
eventually come out victorious should Russia prolong 
the struggle, for it is questionable whether the Island 
Empire could stand the strain as long as its giant 
enemy. Russia still has a fleet sufficiently strong to 
worry the Japanese if all the ships can be assembled, 
and with the Trans-Siberian Railroad still in her pos- 
session, would be able to transport sufficient troops 
to the scene of conflict to give the Japanese all that 
they desire in the way of war. Russia is not the 
kind to quit under such conditions as the present, and 
a long, hard war may still be looked for. 


The Folly of Chinese Exclusion 


By Hubert Howe Bancroft 


RIOR to the discovery of gold in California, 
P there were but few Chinese in America. Then 
the influence which penetrated every industry 
and every quarter of the globe, aroused to activity 
the dormant energies even of the almond-eyed Celes- 
tial; and, among the five hundred vessels which lay 
anchored in San Francisco Bay during the winter of 
1849, were seen a few junks of Asiatic type, aban- 
doned, like the more pretentious craft, by all save per- 
haps a solitary keeper. All the late occupants of this 
promiscuous shipping formed part of the inrushing 
fifty thousand, of every clime and color, that flitted 
restlessly about the Sierra foothills in search of large 
and immediate wealth. A hundred evanescent towns 
sprang up amidst hundreds of mining camps, most 
of them dying before fairly drawing the breath of 
life. On the outskirts of these towns, or at a little dis- 
tance from the mining camps, with now and then 
a retired camp exclusively their own, were seen nests 
of Chinese in brush huts, the first of that hypothetical 
horde which, we were assured, Was soon to overwhelm 
Christendom. 

As everyone knows, there was at this time no law- 
ful government in California, Congress being engaged 
over the question of its admission as a slave State or 
a free State. It was new and open wilderness, with 
none at hand to deny the right to any to enter and 
gather at pleasure. At first, no thought was given to 
this or any other right. But, presently, the American 
mind began to consider; “Is this gold, for which we 
fought in Mexico, to go without price or restriction 
to others the same as to ourselves?” To English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Germans, bluster was all that 
the American miners deemed it prudent at that time 
to offer; but Mexicans, or “greasers,” as they were 
called, Italians or ‘“Dagoes,’ Kanakas, negroes; and 
above all the mild-mannered man from China, the 
rightful owners of the soil did not hesitate to face 
with guns, and sometimes to kill. For, as naturally 
as water seeks a level, so men unrestrained by force 
of law seek some object weaker than themselves on 
which to vent their prejudices and passions. The 
Japanese, not having yet emerged from their chrysalis 
State, were not present in any considerable numbers ; 
but Italians and Chinese afforded their masters easy 
and interesting exercise. It required evidence almost 
as palpable as finding the horns and hoofs of a “cow 
critter” within a mile of them to justify the extermina- 
tion of an Indian rancheria; whereas the occupation 
of good diggings by Chinese was reason enough for 
driving them away with blows, or even with slaughter 
if they offered resistance. 

The persecution of the Chinese has continued from 


that day to this, their good qualities as patient laborers 
—with economy, temperance, thrift, and inoffensive- 
ness—being their chief and only crimes. Unable to 
hold rich claims beside their covetous masters, they 
betook themselves to gleaning from abandoned dig- 
gings, content with four dollars a day at first, and 
finally with one dollar, while other miners must have 
four times as much. The State passed laws for their 
expulsion, as soon as there was a State; and, when 
informed that the matter was one for the general 
government alone to handle, the Sacramento legisla- 
ture imposed a foreign miner’s tax of sixteen dollars 
a month at first, with a view to prohibiting the re- 
washing of tailings. As a rule, this tax was enforced 
only against the Chinese, white miners refusing to pay 
it. 

With the exaltation of labor in the towns and cities 
the cry became loud and vehement: “The Chinese 
must go!” It became the watchword of the press, 
and the plank in every political platform, for the 
Chinaman had no vote and he never read newspa- 
pers. It was not a question of principle, but of place. 
The facts of the case, the right or justice or fairness 
of it, had nothing to do with it. Any newspaper 
favoring the Chinese might close its doors; any poli- 
tician even treating the subject fairly must step down 
and out. For so the other working-men decreed, 
American, Irish and Dagoes, French, Dutch and 
negroes, all who had a vote to sell. Anything black 
ox white was proper material for American citizen- 
ship; yellow was the only off-color. But even the 
yellow race, with sage discrimination, is now divided, 
the Japanese being admitted, while the best working 
foreign element in the world, the least harmful to 
American politics and people, the much needed Chin- 
ese, are excluded. 

From first to last, this has been the chief and only 
cause and front of their offending. They had no 
vote; they did not care to become American citizens; 
they wished only to work, earn a little money, go 
back home to China to enjoy it, and finally to die 
there. Charges were heaped up against them which 
seemed to satisfy Dennis Kearney and his sand-lot- 
ters, but were mere talk and twaddle to the unpre- 
judiced, even the press and the politicians, who used 
Asiatic and American alike for their own purpuses, 
knowing them to be untrue, or at least irrelevant. 
“They will not amalgamate; they care not for our 
institutions; they take work from the white man; 
they do not spend their money here, but take it back 
to China.” 

A fair interpretation of which turns every charge 
into a mark of merit. They do not come here to 
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meddle with what does not concern them, to inter- 
fere with and further degrade our politics by breed- 
ing corruption or holding office; they do not care for 
our learning, morals, or religion, having those which 
suit them better; if they take work from the white 
man, it is for the most part work which the white 
man does not want and will not do, ditch-making 
and drudgery. True, the Chinaman would be here in 
a thousand factories if we would let him, and so to 
a great extent we do without these fundamental in- 
dustries of progress, preferring to let the Chinese and 
Japanese turn our cotton into cloth in their own coun- 
tries after they have learned from us how to do it. 
Is this wise? Is it in the line of progress? Half of 
his earnings the Chinaman spends here; if he takes 
the other half of his well-earned dollar-a-day home 
to his wife and children, he leaves more than its 
value in substantial improvements. Do the others 
as much who carry off to Europe and squander there 
every year wealth for which they never labored, and 
which represents no accomplished work—more of it 
than all the laborers of Asia would carry away in 
return for their labor in a century? 

One may go for a whole decade without seeing a 
drunken or disorderly Chinaman. The Chinaman is 
seldom found in schools or hospitals supported at 
public expense. I can hardly imagine how one of 
them would look begging or soliciting, or insulting a 
woman on the street, or posing as a policeman, or 
running for Congress. The argument of the exclu- 
sionists, now becoming somewhat stale in its ab- 
surdity, appears more and more apparent, that the 
Chinese will not become one of us, marry our daugh- 
ters, manipulate our primaries, run for office and rule 
the country, is only an enumeration of reasons why 
they should be admitted to do the lower class of work 
which white men do not care to do. 

True, some of the Celestials smoke opium, but so 
do white people in London; and this the Chinaman 
would not now be doing had not England forced her 
East-Indian product upon them, at the cannon’s mouth, 
when they did not want it. Besides, white men every- 
where drink whiskey, or its equivalent, and with ten 
times the evil effects which result from opium-smok- 
ing. Stoned and insulted on the streets of Christian 
cities of the American Republic, the Chinese pack 
themselves away in quarters of their own, which reek 
too often of vice and crime, but which are confined en- 
tirely to themselves. Have the cities of Christendom 
ever been free from such places, inhabited by other 
nationalities ? 

The truth is, these knights of the sand-lots do not, 
and never did, care to do the work for which we need 
the Chinaman. Organized labor does not even like 
country life and farm work. At one time, the Cal- 
ifornia fruit-raisers’ chief dependence was upon the 
Chinese, whose quick perceptions and deft fingers were 
superior in everything but the handling of horses. In 
picking and packing, in wineries, in canneries, as‘cooks 
and house servants, they were the best the country has 
ever had, better than the country can elsewhere: ob- 
tain. When they were forbidden to come, the Jap- 
anese flocked in to take their place, but they do not 
fill it as well as it was filled before. 

The Chinese were an important factor in the con- 
struction of the Panama Railway, and of the first 
overland railroad without which assistance there 
would have been long and vexatious delays. They 
are the best force obtainable to-day for the vast irri- 
gating dam-work and ditch-work in progress and in 
contemplation. In the reclamation of the Colorado 
and other deserts, their equals cannot be found. Next 
to the Jamaica negroes, and the natives of the Isthmus, 
who are better acclimated, they are the best and most 
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available material for work on the Panama Canal. Is 
it not absurd, therefore, that this most available, most 
useful and efficient, and least harmful, of all labor 
elements, should be excluded from a country whose 
progress and prosperity depend upon the faithful ex- 
ecution of this class of work, and all in order that 
politicians may make capital for themselves by cry- 
ing out against it? All the Asiatic laborers who ever 
came to this country, or who are likely to come, are 
incapable of doing as great injury as a single poli- 
tician, who, to secure his election to office, goes about 
systematically to stir up the worst passions of the 
working people, and arouse them to the commission of 
unlawful acts by incendiary declamations and the 
printed recitals of imaginary evils. 

Some have suggested danger to the Republic in 
thus leaving open the portal for the unrestricted in- 
pouring of Asiatic hordes to kill and drive us into the 
eastern ocean. Yet, they must know that the labor- 
ing man in China dares scarcely go from one province 
into another unprotected. The price of passage to 
California is to them equivalent to a fortune, and the 
journey like the journey into another world. In 
times past, he who adventured alone had often to sell 
or pledge his wife for the necessary means, while con- 
tractors for coolie labor would not bring men over 
at less than some fixed price. As for the rest, the 
law of supply and demand regulates it. It is a matter 


of record that, when wages in California fell below 
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fifteen dollars a month, Chinese immigration not only 
ceased but the tide turned the other way. Chinamen 
will not leave home and face the cost and dangers of 
the ocean voyage unless they can have work at remu- 
‘nerative rates; and work is all that they desire. 

Why should the Chinese want America? What 
would they do with it? They are passionately at- 
tached to their homes, if not to their country, prefer- 
ring almost the loss of life to the loss of queue, which 
forbids their return; while to deposit their bones for 
their eternal rest in a foreign soil, is to consign their 
souls to perdition. Instinct and tradition, running 
back for many centuries, have so intensified their ex- 
clusiveness, their dislike of change and hatred of 
strangers, as to make it little likely that they will 
ever wish to move to this country. Yet they are not 
patriotic. They do not know or care, half of them, 
by whom they are ruled, or how. They do not know 
or care why Japan wants Korea and Russia wants the 
earth; their ambition is limited to the desire simply 
to go somewhere, to the Philippines, Australia, or 
America, and work and earn a little more than the 
pittance which they get in China. All this 


down against them in arguments for their exclusion, 


is set 


whereas it stands among the best of reasons for their 
admission, as they have no disposition to engage in 
politics, and _ that 
which is bringing our country to the verge of ruin.— 
From the North American Review. 


mob-law, strikes, vicious unrest 


The Eternal Feminine 


a Fal 


books well, and who also knows her sex—that 


| HEARD a woman say recently—one who knows 
the three most powerful pictures ever drawn of 


women losing all for love, even to life itseli—and 
losing it for unworthy objects who could not but 
involve them in ruin—were “Anna Karenina,” “Phan- 
tasy,” by Mathilde Serrao, and “Pigs in Clover,” by 
the writer known as Frank Danby. The first is great- 
est as a work of genius; the second most psycho- 
logical in its dealing with a woman’s inmost soul; 
the third, truest, alas, to life; most commonplace 
and so most pitiful. 

“Anna Karenina” is too great and too familiar to 
The other two books 


require attention here. may 


give some food for thought to women. They are 
both written by women, and they are about women 
who are, of course, entirely foreign to and abhorrent 
to the delicate, pure and incorruptible sensibilities of 
But-—-you remember young Good- 
tale? Shall 


fame whisper as 


virtuous women. 


man Brown, in Hawthorne's not some 


women of immaculate name and 


Lucia Altimore, or Joan de Groot drift by in the 
eternal round of novel-reading—‘“there but for the 
grace of God we go?” And have not all of us, women 


and instincts, feelings, complexities stretching 


over the world, and back through the centuries, which 


men, 


civilization, education and religion keep dormant, but 
the contemplation of which, embodied by genius in 
an active and potential form, may well give us pause 
in our lives of petty things and respectable, dull, pro- 
tected goodness and piety? 

There is a great difference between the Italian 
and the English book, though in the latter a certain 
Orientalism due to the Semitic strain in its author, 
imparts a certain warmth, color and perhaps sensu- 


ality that reduces the difference greatly. In the Italian 
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book, the sympathy and tenderness are for the wife— 
the pure woman—though so keen is the analysis of 
the other woman’s mind, that the reader understands 
even while hating her. In the English book the 
woman who errs appeals to us and we love her in 
In Lucia, the sensuality is an 
exaggeration of religious excitability; in Joan, of 
idealism, the artistic temperament cruelly 


Lucia is a cold, unnat- 


spite of ourselves. 


passion, 
diverted into alien channels, 
ural, high-strung creature, who faints with religious 
exaltation in that marvelous convent scene at the 
opening of the book; who uses overpowering per- 
fumes, eats only sweets, and loves to fancy herself 
a martyr, and perhaps has in her some of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. The emotions in her 


become frenzy. Her love must be as painful as it is 


ecstatic. Joan is, on the contrary, a sunny, sweet 
nature. She is absolutely generous, honorable, high- 
minded. She has the usual faults of literary women— 


carelessness, indifference to the world, but she is ready 
to sacrifice herself; will fight for her principles against 
the strongest force evil can bring against her, and 
has finally the strength to kill the inward foe, when 
her body, wearied with long strife, is about to suc- 
cumb, and when the happiness, honor and hope of 
four people are hanging upon the slender thread of 
her existence. 

“Phantasy” is the story of a woman who loves and 
finally elopes with the husband of her best friend. 
This friend has saved Lucia’s life at the convent, and 
the two girls have vowed eternal faith to each other. 
The long tale of a swelling illicit passion which 
finally bursts bounds and sweeps all to destruction, 
is told in a naked and somewhat revolting manner. 
The man is a healthy, handsome young animal, well- 
disposed and good at heart, the true mate of his wife, 


Caterina, who has all the wholesome, homely virtues 
of womankind. Lucia is a bundle of nerves, morbid, 
hysterical, fanatical. She has hitherto attracted only 
diseased and decadent men, one of whom, a wretched 
consumptive, she marries, with the spirit of a devotee. 
It is the great difference between herself and the 
husband of her friend that excites her love. The 
mutual attraction, beginning with a touch of the hand, 
ends in.complete defiance of law. Caterina kills 
herself very simply and quietly, after having arranged 
all her household affairs. There is not much space 
given to her in the book, but her figure is very distinct 
and beautiful. She is truly religious, calm, loving, 
dependable. Her one fear is lest her friend and her 
husband should not “like each other.” The only fault 
that can be found with her is that she killed herself 
without the motive of benefiting others by her sui- 
cide, as in the case of Lucia, or of Selysette in 
Maeterlinck’s play; for the impression is not given 
in the book that she killed herself to further a union 
between Lucia and her husband. These two, in fact, 
would have despised marriage. She seemed rather 
to have taken herself out of the world because it 
had no place for her. Her home was snatched from 
her, and she was a bird to whom the nest was all. 
She had no children, no interest save the supreme 
one which she had lost. Her dedth was comprehen- 
sible, pardonable, but not heroic in the strictest sense 


of the word. 


More noble was the suicide of Joan de Groot in 
the English novel. The plot of this book is hardly 
one to be traced; and is probably too well known 
to require comment. Very briefly, Joan de Groot, a 
gifted Englishwoman, living in South Africa, is se- 
duced by Louis Althaus, a man of the dregs, not 
unworthy of his origin. His object is to obtain from 
her the grant of certain valuable lands that will come 
She refuses, and in 
order to persist in her refusal, leaves him. A child 
is born to her, and dies, and she is found in abject 
poverty by Karl Althaus, the adopted brother of Louis 
He marries the tempest- 
every 


to her through her husband. 


and the true lover of Joan. 
tossed litthe woman and surrounds her with 
luxury. Louis, in the meantime, has married a young 
girl, who is a representative of one of the oldest 
families in England, but who has herself contracted 
an outrageous marriage, which in spite of the death 
of her “jockey” husband, has blighted her life and 
clouded her intelligence. All the details that follow 
are painful and ugly in the extreme. Suffice it to say 
that Joan’s husband goes back for a while to Africa, 
Louis renews his attentions to her, and the woman, 
assailed from within by her weak passion, unable to 
resist longer, but too high-minded to fall again and 
involve, this time, two innocent people in her ruin, 
kills herself on the very eve of her guilty and stolen 
happiness. The politics in the story I have omitted 
because they have nothing to do with the woman- 
problem which is the supreme interest of the story. 
Briefly, the two books show that passion still exists 
in the world, even in women, and that it is a force 
to be dealt with. In the training of womankind, the 
sole object is to distort and repress the emotions. 
The result we see in the morbid, hysterical women that 
we find in such numbers. Women seek an outlet 
in many ways for their pent-up humanity. The fa- 
vorite is religion, and its exaggeration results in a 
Lucia—in whom the spiritual and the gross lie so 
close together that she can hardly distinguish herself 
“between them. Too great a cultivation of the ideal, 
the artistic, at the expense of the practical, produces 
a Joan de Groot, who pours her ardent and beautiful 
spirit into the hollow Louis, and worships the result 


as a god. What is to be done about it? The con- 
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clusion one would at first come to is that the woman 
ot home, the domestic, sensible creature is best and 
afest, though, indeed, the woman of this type was 
shipwrecked and came to a terrible end. The books 
suggest no solution of the problems they present, yet 
this much is hinted: that both the women who sinned 
had unhappy homes in their girlhood. The answer 
will be, no doubt, to the woman question as to every 
problem, “education and freedom”—only the proper 
kind of education and freedom. HK is doubtful 
whether any woman was born into a truly peaceful 
and harmonious home, who was wisely trained to 
think for and act for herself, ever went astray or 
made an unhappy marriage. But when one thinks 
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what a happy home must mean! The great Russian 
story, “A Vital Question,” emphasized this years ago, 
and many miles away. With properly developed girls, 
we should have no need for Nordau or Tolstoi. But 
when one thinks of all that a happy home life means! 
It is like Tennyson’s unsolved solution of life and 
its mysteries : 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’ 


’ 


The Principle of Probation 


By the Late Charlton T. Lewis 


HE study of the methods by which society 
should deal with crime is, strictly, a scientific 
inquiry. Detailed and individual facts, his- 


torical events, anecdotes of personal experience, are 


all valuable in their place, but are not the main objects 
of attention in such a research. To reach any solu- 
tion of this great question, and even to understand it 
clearly, we must study human nature, and keep in 
view its capacities and the laws by which habits and 
character are formed and modified. Here is the su- 
preme difficulty in making the principles of penological 
science understood, whether at the university or in 
the lecture room. The value and importance of the 
study of penal law are unquestioned; but the text- 
books in use are likely to be misleading, and the course 
of procedure in our courts is no less so. For the pre- 
vailing traditions of penal law and of its administra- 
tion are full of assumptions, of pretended principles, 
which are at war with the facts of human nature and 
are hindrances to progress. 

Our penal codes rest upon an attempt to classify 
crimes, as if they were substantive things, being capa- 
ble of definition and comparison, creatures which can 
be classed in genera and species. The law defines 
manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, as if 
each offense were the product of a distinct human 
character and conclusive evidence of a distinct degree 
of guilt; so that, when the name is given to an act, 
the deserts of the perpetrator can be inferred from it. 
The entire system is absurd. We are dealing, not with 
acts but with actors, not with the deeds but with men, 
not with abstractions but with human hearts, minds 
and lives. 

The supremely significant and instructive fact, in 
the dealings of society with crime in our day, and one 
which has not been fully grasped as yet by the legal 
profession, not even by those who practice-in criminal 
courts, and who should be familiar with it, is this: 
We now have two classes of institutions fundamen- 
tally distinct in character and purpose, both of which 
are designed by society, erected and conducted at pub- 
lic expense, for the purpose of dealing with criminals. 
The most numerous class of these institutions consists 
of prisons, in which to confine men for terms spec- 
ified by the trial court as penalties for their offences, 
The laws, under which offenders are sentenced to 
these prisons, aim at classifying crimes according to 
the degree of guilt they imply, and assigning to each 
of them thé penalty which it deserves. Thus, to these 
prisons are sent men sentenced to confinement for two, 
five, ten, fourteen, or thirty years, or for life, accord- 


ing to the name which the law attaches to the crime 
proved upon them, and each man, when he has served 
the prescribed term, is turned loose upon society. The 
other class of institutions includes what are known as 
“reformatories.” The fundamental principle here is 
that an offender is sent to them not for a term, but for 
a specified work. It is assumed that his character 
and habits unfit him for social life. For reasons to 
be found in his own nature, he cannot yet be trusted 
with freedom and the responsibilities of citizenship. 
But he may possess the capacity to become an honest, 
industrious and useful citizen. To the Reformatory, 
then, he is sent to be educated; to be trained to habits 
of industry; above all, to be disciplined in the habit of 
looking forward to the future with the consciousness 
that his welfare and happiness to-morrow depend on 
his conduct to-day, and that he is constantly shaping 
his own destiny. He is expected to remain until it 
satisfactorily appears that this training is effective, 
and he may then go forth with the prospect of leading 
an honest and respectable life. This, in brief, is the 
distinction between these two classes of institutions. 

For a generation past, these two kinds of prisons 
have been standing side by side in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States. Each of them has received 
many thousands of criminals under sentence for grave 
offences. Each of them has sent out thousands of in- 
mates into the world of human society, with whatever 
impress the life, teachings, and associations of the in- 
stitutions could make upon their natures, as a prep- 
aration for their after career: What is the result? 
It is definitely known to every one who has taken 
the trouble to study the official and recorded facts, that 
a large majority of those who have been sent to the 
traditional prison and discharged after serving the 
prescribed terms, have returned to a criminal career 
and have taken their places among the habitual and, 
so to speak, the professional enemies of society; and 
that a large majority of those offenders who have been 
sent to the second class of institutions, have been suc- 
cessfully trained to industry and to lawful living, and 
have become self-supporting citizens. 

On this subject, I do not assume to give statistics, 
with percentages of the number of discharged inmates 
relapsed or reformed, in either class of prisons. There 
are no satisfactory records of discharged convicts; 
numerical accuracy is not attainable in respect even to 
repeated convictions for crime; while there is no sci- 
entific basis of comparison as yet between the two 
classes of institutions, which would justify asserting 
a precise or even an approximate ratio of value to 
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each. But the broad, general fact, that a large major- 
ity of these wards of the State are, by one mode of 
treatment, consigned to the criminal class and to final 
ruin, and that a large majority of them are, by 
the other mode of treatment, saved to society, is far 
within the limits of known experience, and will not 
be disputed by any one who has given intelligent at- 
tention to the subject. What is the reason of the 
difference ? 

The Principle of Probation is the key to the whole 
subject: it is the touchstone of the difference between 
these two classes of institutions. This principle is not 
a fanciful theory nor a sentiment, but a truth, fixed 
and fundamental in the facts and science of human 
nature. All human life is a probation—that is, every 
man is on trial during his life, in the general sense that 
what he does to-day determines his welfare to-mor- 
row. We are the framers of our own nature. We 
cannot put our hands in the fire and burn them off, 
and then have the use of them in after days; nor can 
we clog and mutilate our. souls with filth and crime, 
and to-morrow have the proper use of them as human 
sculs again. The supreme training of every child, 
until he becomes able to take his place as a man in 
the world, is to have this principle of probation im- 
pressed upon him; to become conscious that in every 
act and movement of his thoughts, affections and will, 
he is shaping his own future; that, in the language of 
psychological science as truly as in that of the preach- 
er, “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
He who fully learns this is the educated man; he 
who learns this and acts upon it is the wise and good 
man. He who has not learned it is the infant, while 
he who has learned to live in violation of it, is the 
criminal. Children and criminals are much alike, in 
that nearly all criminals, like children, have an imper- 
fect sense of the responsibility for the future imposed 
on them by the present moment. 

Examine the mental habits of a body of such of- 
fenders as are sent to one of our penal institutions, 
and you will find that seven out of ten of them are 
incapable of looking forward to anything like a re- 
mote future. They have to be taken in hand like 
children, almost like intelligent animals, and slowly 
and painfully taught the elementary fact of life and 
experience, that the future is the creation of the pres- 
ent, that to-morrow is cast in the mould of to-day. 
When you have succeeded in making the criminal who 
comes under. your control or into your school realize 
that he must suffer to-morrow if he violates a law 
to-day, when you impress him with the sense of this 
law of life, so that he bears it continually with him, 
and restrains himself because of it, you have taught 


‘him the first step in the great lesson of reform. 


When he is so far trained in this principle that his 
consciousness of it can understand the shock of sud- 
den temptation and the long weariness of delayed 
recompense, so that his life is governed habitually 
by the aim and purpose to shape his future day by 
day, hour by hour, he has achieved his education and 
is prepared to take his place in the world as a man 
among men. Probation, then, is the law of education 
and reform. Long experience has taught us that the 
building up of this sense of the future is the end of all 
right methods of discipline for criminals. The deadly 
influence of the old-fashioned prison, as its inmates 
always say, “takes the heart out of a man.” It in- 
capacitates him for human society. Whatever disposi- 
tion he had to live for the future, and it was weak 
and imperfect in nearly all, and needed support, guid- 
ance and invigoration, was expelled or destroyed by 
entrance into the class of convicts. There is nothing 
for him thenceforth but to be a criminal, to revolve 
between crime in free life and its punishment in pris- 
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on. Society spends much of its energy in impressing 
on the criminal the hopelessness of his condition. 
There are few even of the benevolent who will asso- 
ciate with him, who will not, on any occasion which 
brings them into contact with him, show their feeling 
of suspicion and aversion. 

The aim of the Reformatory, then, is to apply the 
principle of probation by life 
walls a probationary life; a life in which this principle 
shall become incorporated in the very consciousness 
But it must be remembered 


making within its 


and soul of the offender. 
that while a man is in confinement, subject to the dis- 
cipline of a penal institution, a true probation is al- 
most impossible. What we mean by probation is a 
course of life in freedom and in society: that is to 
Say, that shall he 


liberty of choice from hour to hour between evil and 


its essential elements are there 
_ good, and that this choice shall be continuously exer- 
cised under the social influences which come with fel- 
lowship and intercourse, under all the relations of a 
neighbor, friend, family, and fellow citizen. Without 
these two elements in union, there can be no natural 
and perfect probation. If you take away a man’s 
freedom, not merely in the technical sense of placing 
him within stone walls, but by putting him under iron 
discipline, where every act is pre-arranged and regu- 
lated for him so that his life in every detail is deter- 
mined by others—-his rising, his meals, his labor, his 
exercises, his conversation, all ordered by rigid rules 
and limited by narow restrictions—you suppress the 
activity of his will and make him largely a machine. 
You destroy that personal freedom which is the chief 
You 


limit to the narrowest fields those exercises of the will 


formative and upholding power in character. 


by which we direct and control every detail of our 
lives. It is not easy to realize how many decisions 
one makes in a day. How many acts of choice are 
performed by one’s volition? Every movement of 
one’s body, every word one utters is the result of an 
act of the will dependent upon considerations in the 
mind which determine it. Throw a man into prison 
under its severe discipline, and that experience is 
largely taken from him; he becomes, in all matters of 
moment, an instrument in the hands of the law and 
the officers of the institution. At the same time that 


his freedom is destroyed, all social influences are 


taken from him. The chief agency for the general and 
proper development of human nature is the fellowship 
of mankind. But, in prison, free and natural conver- 
sation is impossible; companionship and sympathy are 
restricted; the social basis of the soul ‘s taken from 
under it. 

Thus, in confinement, the two essential elements of 
human life, as a probation, are destroyed, and with all 
efforts it is impossible adequately to replace them. 
Great and beneficial as the work of our reformatories 
has been, it is hampered and narrowed at every point 
by 


any form, with a degree of freedom and of true com- 


the impossibility of reconciling imprisonment in 


panionship which will answer to the demands of the 


principle of probation, and give it full efficiency. 
Hence, it is of prime importance that, to the utmost 
extent possible, the probationer shall be kept outside of 
the walls of institutions, and apart from their discipline 
and their solitude. If you would reform the proba- 
tioner of criminal tendencies, you must place him 
under social conditions and where his power of will 
is continually exercised. You cannot give him the 
power to choose good, unless you give his also the 
power to choose evil. In order that he may be drawn 


to use his power of choice for good and not for evil, 


you must surround him with all the influences for 
right and for strength of character that you can com- 
mand, During the formative period of life, the acts, 
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the sayings, the very looks and atmosphere of those 
around us are at work upon our natures, shaping their 
growth. The weak need these influences even more 


than the strong. Those who have criminal téenden- 
cies need them more ,than those who are free from 
such tendencies. Hence, it comes to pass, not as an 
impression, a mere theory, a philanthropic dream, but 
as a scientific fact which lies at the basis of all true 
penal law and administration, that, in order to reform 
men whose natures are prone to crime and to save 
them to society, their personal fredom must be con- 
served to the utmost extent that is safe for others, 
and they must be surrounded with social influences as 
natural and as strong as those which other men enjoy. 
In other words, the ideal of reformatory efficiency 
would be attained by a society which should itself 
become the probation officer for those who have gone 
astray ; a community, which, as a whole, should exer- 
cise supervision over them, should follow their daily 
life with affectionate care and kindness, should extend 
the sympathy of human brotherhood to them in trial 
and under temptation, should furnish them with a 
guidance and a leadership which will tend to keep 
them in teh right way. 

This ideal is not, of course, attainable, in a com- 
munity like ours. It would be idle to expect it, under 
the conditions of our industrial society, with the con- 
centrated and yet shifting masses of population in 
our cities, and with our traditional horror of the crim- 
inal as the foe of mankind. But the disposition and 
desire to save all that is capable of reformation in 
the wreckage of character and life, to compensate in 
some degree those who have failed for want of the 


education and influences freely given to others, may 


Che Other Side of a Mirror 


BY ANODOS 


SAT before my glass one day. 
And conjured up a vision bare, 
Unlike the aspects glad and _ gay, 

That erst were found reflected there— 
The vision of a woman, wild 
With more than womanly despair. 


Her hair stood back on either side 

A face bereft of loveliness. 

It had no envy now to hide 

What once no man on earth could guess. 
It formed the thorny aureole 

Of hard, unsanctified distress. 


Her lips were open, not a sound 
Came through the parted lines of red. 
Whate’er it was, the hideous wound 

In silence and in secret bled. 

No sigh relieved her speechless woe, 
She had no voice to speak her dread. 


And in her lurid eyes there shone 

The dying flame of life’s desire, 

Made mad because its hope was gone, 

And kindled at the leaping fire 

Of jealousy and fierce revenge, 

And strength that could not change nor tire. 


Shade of a shadow in the glass, 

O set the crystal surface free! 

Pass—as the fairer visions pass— 

Nor ever more return, to be 

The ghost of a distracted hour, oa 
That heard me whisper: “I am she!” 








well become general, when the principles by which 
So- 


such reform is possible are clearly understood. 
ciety will then gradually devise the agencies which 
ere best for the work, and will support and inspire 
them by its own beneficent and intelligent purpose. 
In this brief paper, it is possible only to suggest 
-broad. considerations, which may tend to correct and 
complete our ideas of penal law and administration. 
It is by obtaining rational attention to the subject, and 
by the formation of a sound public opinion upon it, 
i accordance with true principles of social science, 
that any valuable reform can be effected. To this 
end, one pregnant thought must be kept in mind. All 
that has been done in recent times to mitigate the fe- 
rocity of penal laws, and to make organized society 
the savior instead of the destroyer of its most unfor- 
tunate class, has been done by introducing hope to the 
prisoner. On the door of the jail of the old style 
was written: “Leave hope behind, all ye who enter 
here.” The new gospel of penal law, the new doc- 
trine of social science, is to make the prison the home 
When a wrong-doer is brought to its 
“Here is a place of rest, until 


of hope. 
gate, let him in, saying: 
you are able to go forth, as we feel assured you will, to 
do a man’s work in the world.” Hope is the stimulus 
of effort; the prospect of creating a future is the 
motive for doing well in the present. Religion and 
science, whatever conflict they may have or be imag- 
ined to have in aught else, are at one in this funda- 
mental truth; and in accordance with it all- penal laws 
should be framed and all penal institutions conducted. 
With this principle clearly in view, we should know 
that it is the extreme of folly, and is treason to society, 
to send an habitual or professional criminal, a de- 
praved nature with no sense of order or restraint of 
conscience, out into the world, whether he has served 
a term of years in prison or not; and that every such 
enemy of mankind should be confined until: his char- 
acter is changed and his future honesty of life reason- 
ably assured. But, on the other hand, it is but fair 
to cite a remarkable paper in the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After” for February, written by an intelligent 
man who has served as a convict a term of imprison- 
ment in a British State Prison. He gives a striking 
and, doubtless, a correct account of the character of 
the habitual criminals with whom he was associated. 
He knew them by thousands, in the course of his ca- 
reer; but among them all there were but two men 
whom he could regard as wholly “incapable of re- 
form. The rest were habitual criminals because there 
was no other life open to them; because of the want 
ot that element of hope which is the motive power 
You cannot reform without it; you can- 
not even sustain in law-abiding citizenship the mass 


of true life. 


of our fellow men who are not criminals, without it. 
How, then, can we ask the man who has fallen, who 
meets all the obstacles of weakness, of habit, of. dis- 
couragement, of bad repute, to overcome them without | 
This is the one force 
which moves humanity onward. Put it into the 
heart and life of the convict, and the work of reform 
is begun, his salvation is nearer than he or the world 
He is brought into touch with the 


the. inspiration of hope? 


has_ believed. 
movement of the race toward light, with the cheer- 
ful and confident promise of a nobler future which 
inspired the greatest poet of our age to cry: 

“Though the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic, and the beard-blown goat 
Hang on the shaft, and the wild fig-tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen. morrow.” 

From the North American Review. 
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The Stage at the Present Moment 


By David Belasco 


thusiastically of the American stage as I should 

like to do, but it would take an optimist in- 
deed, and a base prevaricator at that, to throw a 
roseate hue over the theatrical situation in America 
as it stands at the present time. 


| WISH that it were in my power to write as en- 


No better illustration of the despondent situation 
of the stage to-day could be given than the state of 
mingled panic and pandemonium which actors and 
managers alike are in at the present time—the eve 
of a new season which contains a Presidential elec- 
tion, a period which has always proved disastrous to 
theatricals. The managers, with ten theaters on 
their hands where they had one formerly, are panic- 
stricken at the paucity of attractions, and the actors 
who formerly were accustomed to sign their con- 
tracts early in June for the new season find them- 
selves at large in shoals, with little prospect of any 
engagement until after the Presidential contest is 
over and the country has settled down again to the 
even tenor of its theater-going way. One of the 
most prominent managers in this country, who has 
been in the habit of sending out from twenty to thir- 
ty companies every season, recently announced that 
for the future he intends to engage actors for the 
run of a play only. To the actors this means a tre- 
mendous difference, of course, but even that seems 
by comparison a detail to the crucial situation which 
stares the manager in the face. The goose that 
laid the golden egg is at its last gasp. 


The foreign play-market forthe past two years has 
proved an almost total failure. Some years ago, in 
an attempt to corner the foreign play-market, an 
American manager made the fatal mistake of putting 
nearly all the foreign playwrights under contract. 
Worse than that, he paid liberal sums in advance for 
the option on all their dramatic output. Now any- 
one who knows anything about writers in general 
knows that they are proverbially lazy. With their 
extravagant advance fees safely tucked away in the 
bank, these playwrights have suddenly lost their en- 
thusiasm for work. Those of them who have con- 
tinued to work have turned out plays far below their 
standard. Some of these plays, on the strength of 
their authors’ reputations, have enjoyed short runs, 
but the bitter experience of last winter have made 
the American managers chary of producing plays 
which have not made enduring successes abroad. And 
the real hits of the past season in London and Paris 
could easily be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Besides, on the other hand, the day has gone by when 
America will applaud or flock to see a play simply 
because Paris has lauded it or London has raved 
about it. 


To my mind the most hopeful feature of the the- 
atrical situation in America is the great spirit of in- 
dependence and discrimination which the public has 
shown lately with regard to theatrical attractions. 
For the managers, to be sure, it has been a bitter 
experience, but it has taught them, I think, a much 
needed lesson. They realize that the public is no 
longer to be taken in by “flubdub;” the bitter truth 
has been borne in on many of us that the dear old 


public will no longer swallow buncombe whole. For 


four or five years the country enjoyed a period of 
exceptional prosperity. The people were more or 
less theater-mad. Plays good, bad and _ indifferent 
attracted large audiences, their managers made money 
hand over fist. But with last season the tide turned. 

The first victim, and the one that most richly de- 
served its fate, was the badly dramatized novel. The 
public absolutely refused to swallow any more cf 
these crude and inchoate concoctions dramatized over- 
night and literally chucked upon the stage after a 
couple of weeks’ rehearsals. 


The next in line to suffer was the made-to-order 
star—the man or woman who, after one or two suc- 
cesses in leading roles, suddenly blossomed out as a 
would-be arc-light in the theatrical firmament. 


If the. past disastrous season has done nothing 
else it has at least reduced these two theatrical im- 
positions to their proper level. And I make this 
statement in all kindness, too, for no one knows better 
than I of the ceaseless toil, the unselfish devotion, 
the indomitable perseverance and the heart-breaking 
setbacks which many actresses and some few actors 
are experiencing in their sincere struggles to reach 
the top of the ladder and to maintain their position 
there. After an experience of thirty years in the- 
atrical matters—an experience which has covered all 
the ground from call-boy to actor and from prompter 
to playwright—I can lay my hand on my heart and 
say that, leaving genius aside, after all it is work and 
perseverance alone which tell in this most erratic of 
professions. No woman can become a great actress 
who has drunk deeply and often of life’s waters of 
marah, and no playwright can achieve permanent dis- 
tinction who is not an indefatigable student of hu- 
What tears and heartache do for the 
actress the ups and downs of everyday life ought to 


man nature. 


do for the playwright. 


The other day I heard a man of position in the- 
atricals gravely assert that the day of the tempera- 
mental actor was gone. The public no longer wanted 
emotion, but preferred lay figures who could coun- 
terfeit the emotions with which the playwright had 
imbued them in a fitting but quite mechanical man- 


ner. 


Unconsciously, perhaps, that man put his finger 
on one of the most fatal mistakes which stage man- 
agers are making on our stage to-day. When tem- 
perament dies out and mechanism steps in we may 
as well star marionettes in our theaters at once. Kill 
temperament and you kill the public’s interest in the 
theater. A charming personality will carry a mar- 
ionette far, but without temperament to back it up 
it will leave the man or woman just on the wrong side 
ot permanent success. I would not pay fifteen dol- 
lars a week for the services of an actor or an actress 
who would guarantee to give exactly the same per- 
formance for a hundred nights. 


which I always strive to impress on the actors in my 


The one great point 


companies is to assert their own individuality in their 
performances. I am perfectly free to confess that 
some of the finest bits of business I have ever had 
in my plays have been suggested by some chance 
gesture or speech which one of my actors has made 


at rehearsal. . Actors, after all, are in many senses 


7 


You can’t drive them; they 
must be humored. And that is one reason why I 
say that I would give as little for an untemperamen- 
tal actor as I would for a stage manager who had 
not a streak of diplomacy. and a strong sense of 
humor. 

Stage management, as a matter of fact,.is an art 
in itself. To achieve success as a stage manager a 
man must have a wider range of knowledge and ac- 
quirements than in any other profession that I know. 
The low level of the acting on our stages to-day is 
due to the fact that we as a theatrical nation are ab- 
solutely poverty-stricken in the matter of stage man- 
agers. In America the business manager, longing 
for more artistic laurels than the box-office receipts 
affords him, has usurped the seat of the stage di- 
rector. It is to this fact that I think the appalling 
ignorance and crudity displayed in many perform- 
ances are due. The poor actors, badgered and 
frowned down until every shred of confidence or in- 
dividuality has left them, not daring to- call their 
souls their own, speak and move entirely as_ this 
man dictates. Every speech is studied, every ges- 
ture rehearsed until it has lost all trace of sponta- 
neity, and then the poor actor wakes up the morning 
after the first performance to read that the critics 
consider him a wooden and mechanical actor! This 
description is true not of one or two performances, 
but of at least fifty productions which are. brought 
out in New York in the course of a season. . The 
blame lies not at the actor’s door, but at the stage 
janitor’s—for that in my opinion is what many of 


grown-up children. 


our managers amount to to-day: millionaire janitors, 
if you will, but still janitors, for of the glory of the 
actor’s art, the pride in his profession which every 
true artist always displays, they know nothing. In- 
deed, they rather pride themselves upon the fact that 
the money which they have made out of the actor’s 
toil enables them to look down upon the actor as an 
iiidividual of a distinctly lower grade. 

The stage in América to-day is stagnant on ac- 
count of the commercial spirit which has been in- 
troduced into its dealings during the last six or seven 
years. No one appreciates and deplores this fact 
more than the actors themselves—and no one—more’s 
the pity—is so afraid to say so. If the actors are 
under a yoke of commercial tyranny to-day they have 
themselves to blame for it. There was a time seven 
years ago, when the Theatrical Syndicate was first 
formed, that Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Nat Good- 
win, Richard Mansfield, Francis Wilson and W. H. 
Crane, by merely standing shoulder to shoulder, 
could have nipped the scheme in its bud. To-day, 
much as any of them privately and unofficially may 
bemoan this fact, there isn’t one of them who doesn’t 
jump when the Syndicate pulls the string. For all 
the independence which these actors and their man- 
agers now assert, they might be so many inanimate 
displays in the window of a department store, and 
as a matter of fact their artistic careers are now run 
almost entirely on department store methods. 

The independent manager who dares to make a 
production on his own account is now almost as ex- 
tinct as the dodo bird. 
success his play may prove in New York, unless he 
concedes to the demands of the Syndicate’s booking 
agents his chances for success on: the road are abso- 


No matter how great a 


lutely nil. Five years ago there were at least fifteen 
or twenty managers in the habit of bringing out from 
two to three independent productions every year. 
Where are they to-day? Either in retirement, in bank- 
ruptcy or filling subordinate positions in the Syndi- 
cate employ. 

Understand me, as a manager I can be quite as 
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commercial as anyone else. No one in the business 
is more eager to draw audiences to his theaters than 
I. am; no one, I take it, is more desirous of gathering 
ii phenomenal box-office receipts; but when the day 
ever dawns that I am compelled either by misfortune 


or the Syndicate to regard my theater, my produc- 


The Mirror 


tions and my stars purely as commercial commodities, 
then I shall at least seek the seclusion which some 
other line of commercial industry might grant me. 


Under such conditions the theatrical game would 


scarcely be worth the scandal. 
From Smart Set. 


The Dividends of “Laura Leigh” 


By Robert C. McElravy 


S soon as the mail-sack was securely fastened to 
her back, and she felt her master’s weight in 
the stirrup, Swinging Sarah lost no time in 

making her departure. She dashed through the out- 
skirts of the town, and mounted the up-trail with that 
ezsy swiftness that had given her the euphonious 
name she bore. 

It is not to be presumed, from this daily morning 
burst of speed on leaving the Ouray postoffice, that 
Tom Alderson was an unmerciful horseman. Swing- 
ing Sarah knew better than that, and on sight of a 
certain petticoat traversing the mountain road ahead, 
she had learned to regulate her speed to a most un- 
assuming gait. 

Between the surprising intelligence of Alderson’s 
mount and the loitering pace of Prince, the worthy 
pony which conveyed Miss Nellie McSwain, school- 
ma’am at Potosi school, to and from her duties each 
day, there was an encounter every morning which it 
would be strangely humorous to attribute to that 
greatly overworked “hand of fate.” After she had 
first accepted her pedagogical duties at Potosi school, 
Nellie McSwain had found the ride over the rough 
mountain trail long and monotonous, and at times de- 
pressing. She soon discovered that this agreeable 
feature of the trip was not apparent on the mornings 
when she chanced to be accompanied by Tom Alder- 
son, bullion guard and mail-carrier for the Laura 
Leigh Mining and Milling Company. Without being 
distinctly aware of it, this ride together over Sneffel’s 
Road, as the trail was called, had gradually become 
indispensable to them both. 

This morning the ride was particularly enjoyable, 
as it was the first day of the fall school term, after 
two weeks’ vacation. 

“I’m really glad to see the place again,” said Miss 
McSwain, as she drew up at the stile in front of the 
yard. The school-house was located conveniently at 
the junction of Sneffel’s Road with the trail leading 


up to the Revenue mines on the right. 


“I’m awful glad to see you back, too,” was the em- 
barassed response of Tom Alderson, who was far too 
sincere to be a graceful lover. 

The girl watched him depart, realizing, with the 
wisdom of a woman, that nothing but the spur of un- 
usual circumstance would ever lead Tom Alderson to 
speak of love. 


eb 


“A hen that lays that kind of eggs is a pretty valu- 
able bird!” ejaculated Thaddeus Whipple in his office 
at the Laura Leigh that afternoon. He was holding 
up a retort, fresh from the gold room, which the ship- 
ping clerk had been hastily preparing for shipment. 
“Just one more trip this month, Alderson, to get this 
little nugget safely in the hands of the express com- 
pany, and the dividends of the Laura Leigh will stay 


where I put them last month.” The latter clause was 


added with some little show of pride, to which Mana- 


ger Whipple was no doubt entitled. He had been in 
charge of the mine from the beginning, and his suc- 
cessful development work had placed it in the front 
rank of new workings in the San Juan country. He 
had been a little anxious this month, as the output had 
been seriously retarded by several mishaps to the mill- 
ing machinery. By hurried work, however, it seemed 
likely the month’s showing could be brought up to 
that of the previous month, if the bullion was not 
delayed in its journey to the mint in Denver. 
Alderson had made more than the usual number 
of trips during the past week, and he could be seen 
sometimes two or three times a day riding with his 
Winchester across his knees, and the precious bullion 
hanging in the bags slung over the horn of his sad- 
dle. When shipments were large he sometimes had 
company, but ordinarily this was thought unnecessary. 
“Now, don’t fall 
manager called after him as he started out. 
rate, don’t let that bullion go over with you; it gives 


into the canon, Alderson,” the 
“At any 


us just the proper per cent. this month!” 

The bullion guard laughed carelessly at the good- 
natured jest of his manager. He was used to Whip- 
ple’s final injunctions about not losing the “yellow 
stuff.” He had an hour and a half to make the eight 
miles into Ouray, and felt very easy about arriving 
in time to catch the passenger train before it left. 
It had been years since any trouble had occurred on 
Sneffel’s Road. 

He rode along unconcernedly, musing over his 
morning ride with Miss McSwain. As he neared the 
end of the third mile between the mine and the Potosi 
school, he wondered if she would be working late and 
if he by anychance would see her. There certainly 
was a girl’s figure by the stile, and a pony favoring 
Prince tethered at the gateway. Could she be waiting 
for him? If so, it was the first time. He put the 
thought aside. It was too much to hope for. 

As he came into sight, Nellie McSwain, for it was 
she, rose, and began walking rapidly toward him. 

“Mr. Alderson!” she gasped with breathless ex- 
citement, “you must turn back. There’s something 
wrong to-night!” She leaned against Swinging 
Sarah, putting out a hand to catch the bridle rein. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Miss McSwain?” Alder- 
son’s self-consciousness disappeared at sight of her 
agitation. 

“Jake Andrews just rode down from the Revenue 
a few minutes ago, and said Black Jack and his gang 
from the Blue Hills are in this neighborhood to-day. 
He thinks they are lurking about in the hills between 
here and Ouray. The telephone wires are cut, and 
there are no means of communication with town.” 

Alderson remembered vaguely that the chief ac- 
countant had been vainly endeavoring to get central 
a few minutes before he left the office. 

“You know the gang,” she continued. “They 
stop at nothing—they would kill a man for five dol- 


lars.” 


quiet 
It was good of 


regard. 


He looked down upon her with 


“And you waited here to tell me this. 


you, Miss McSwain.” His words conveyed the rever-: 


ence he felt. Then he drew himself‘up in the saddle 
and laughed—his gray eyes snapping with the zest of 
adventure. 

The girl’s form grew tense, and she clung fiercely 
“You shan’t risk it, Mr. Alderson. The 
cowards may be waiting down there now to pick you 
off. You have no right to place that gold in. jeo. 
pardy!” 

The gold! How the words stung him. 
thinking only of it, and she was right. Whipple would 
not thank him for losing the bullion by a rash move. 
Yet it must reach Ouray in time for No. 5. 

“You don’t understand, Miss McSwain—I must 


to the rein. 


She was 


get this gold to the station within an hour. It must 
be there!” 
“Yes, but you need not go alone. 


while you go back for help—Swinging Sarah can 


Leave it with me 


move faster without it! 
will know—it will be safe with me. 


I can protect it—nobody 
Go back, for 
my sake, Tom.” 

Had he heard aright—was that his first name on 
her lips? He seemed to see but dimly the clinging 
figure, as through a mist. Then he reached down 
and lifted the carefully sacked retort from the sad- 
dle-bag. 

“What will you do with it? Where will you 
keep it?” His throat was burning and he could 
scarcely speak. 

“Here!” she cried, “my dinner-basket !” 

“Good! 
make it, but you shall have your way. 
tili I come back.” 

Nellie McSwain stood motionless for a moment 
She stood at the 


white napkin over her dinner-basket, concealing its 


I’m afraid I can't 
Wait here 


I’ve no time to lose. 


as she heard him gallop away. 


heavy load. 

“What have I done?” Her first feeling was one 
“He will 
Ah!” 


The idea came to her forcibly, and for a moment 


of fear, and she was white and trembling. 
never make it, and the gold must be there. 
unnerved her. Then came that flash; her eyes for 
a moment resembled Alderson’s, reflecting the fear- 
lessness of the Western spirit. “I'll do it!” The 
resolution calmed her. 

Prince no doubt felt it an injustice to carry such 
an unusually heavy dinner-basket at Such an extra- 
ordinary pace. And to think that his faithful service 
should be so far forgotten that he should be rudely 
stimulated with a riding whip! Yet he was merely 
being urged into a simple trot, and 
would have accused his charming rider of cruelty 
to her beast. 


no observer 


She glanced back once or twice. The sun was 
disappearing rapidly from view behind the treacher- 
ous path of the United States snow slide, and the 
canyon was narrowing perceptibly in the gloom. This 
she knew was due entirely to her imagination, and 
tried to maintain her courage by glancing ahead to- 
ward Mt. Abram, the last peak to release the lingering 
rays of the sun in the evening. She blessed it for its 
kindly brilliancy as it stood, a guardian sentinel over 
the mining-camp of Ouray, and was glad it seemed 
so deceptively close. 


Two of the most dangerous places on the trail, 
the hanging rock and the switchback, were passed 
safely and without interrupticn. There was only one 
more place to be particularly dreaded, the watering- 
trough, now half a mile ahead. She tried to forget 
the frightful disasters that had occurred at this spot, 
which had proved the setting for several tragedies 


every year. She endeavored to shut’ from her mind 
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the thought that the canyon was deeper there than any- 
where else along the road, and that the rocks jutted 
out as though attempting to push travelers over the 
edge. Yet try as she would, in that brief half-mile 
every incident she had heard about the place came 
back to her with startling clearness, 

The day had almost faded as Prince slunk into the 
narrow passageway leading around to the watering- 
trough. They passed safely along for a considerable 
distance, and her heart gave a bound of joy as the 
trough came into view. Surely the worst was past 
and her fears were groundless. 

As they reached the trough, however, her worst 
fears were confirmed. An arm shot out to the bridle 
rein, and three figures sprang from the shadows. 
Prince snorted wildly, and it was brute strength that 
kept him from plunging frantically ove rthe edge. 

Two of the fellows, all of whom were masked, 
stood at the horse’s head. The third advanced 
slowly toward her, and she felt the cold barrel of a 
revelver touch her cheek. He laid one hand upon 
the horn of her saddle and leered up at her; the 
white mask gave his face an unearthly aspect. 

“Why, this ain’t our man,” he growled, sullenly, 
after a brief inspection. “It ain’t a man at all—it’s 
a woman.” 

“By gad, it’s the schoolma’am,” said a second 
voice. “She purty as hell, ain’t she, boys?” 

The first speaker interposed. “Let her go, boys, 
it’s dangerous to talk here. She can’t get to town 
in time to interfere with our game.” 

The second man reached out a hand. “I’m powerful 
hungry, miss, and that dinner-basket looks good to 
me.” Both men released the bridle rein as he spoke. 

Nellie McSwain felt her heart throb wildly, and 
then it almost seemed to fail her. For a moment it 
seemed she would faint. 

“I'll give you a sandwich—it’s all I have left in 
the basket.” Her voice was a mere whisper. She 
reached in under the napkin and her hand came out 
holding something bright and shining. 

“This sandwich is buttered with 
lead!” she shrieked, “and I’ll give you all a bite of it 
if you don’t look out!” 

Poor Prince has never understood the cruel blow 
he received from the schoolma’am’s riding-whip at 
that moment, though she has tried to explain it to 
him time and again. He responded nobly, however, 
and then began a wild flight over the winding trail, 
during which the schoolma’am was conscious of 


powder and 


nothing save the reverberations in her mind of the 
discordant laugh that followed from the ruffians be- 
hind. 

It was a wild figure that rode up to the little 
station, where the trainmen were giving the air- 
brakes on No. 5 a final test before its departure. She 
gasped out her story to the open-mouthed station 
agent, and almost dropped the heavy basket on his 
foot in her anxiety to perform her self-appointed 
duty to the end. She breathed easily only when she 
had seen the gold safely deposited in the hands of 
the express messenger. 

Nellie McSwain was not the only rider who dashed 
down the Sneffel’s Road unmindful of all danger 
that night. When Tom Alderson returned to the 
school-house, accompanied by several sturdy miners, 
armed to the teeth, and ready for any affray, he 
found the place deserted, and both the girl and the 
bullion gone. One of the men said afterwards that 
Alderson was “plumb locoed,” and agreed that he 
was hard to follow in his mad chase over the trail. 

They reached the watering-place in perhaps a 
shorter period than the trip had ever been made be- 
fore, and the party burst upon the three crouching 
scoundrels in a manner that was entirely unprece- 
dented in the history of their carefully planned mis- 
deeds. They were entirely disarmed, figuratively and 
literally, without so much as an_ interchange of 
shots, and the men roped them together, prepartory 
to a march on foot down the hill to Ouray. 

Alderson personally engaged the attention of one 
of the luckless villians, inquiring almost incoherently 
about “the girl.” He coupled his inquiries with so 
generous a use of his fists that the poor devil was 
rendered quite incapable of performing the function 
of speech for a time. He finally managed to state 
that she had passed them without interruption—it was 
well for him that he lied—and had no doubt reached 
the town safely. 

On the outskirts of the mining-camp, Alderson, 
who had dashed on ahead, met a party of horsemen 
who had been quickly mustered together to go up the 
trail and see what they could do toward “fixing 
things” for Black Jack and his gang. Alderson told 
them in a few words that the wretches were in safe 
hands, and made further inquiries, in a somewhat re- 
strained manner this time, as to the whereabouts of 
the school-mistress. He learned that she had ridden 
over somewhere in the neighborhood of Box Canyon 
to await further news. 


The information was accompanied by significant 
grimaces and _ ill-concealed smiles, which the early 
moon, now visible, revealed with undesirable clear- 
ness. “There'll be something doin’ when them two 
meet,” was the comment of “Dad” Austin, stage- 
driver, as Alderson moved away. 

eh é 

The sudden neighing of a horse, which he recog- 
nized immediately and which was quickly answered by 
Swinging Sarah, came from the mouth of the canyon. 
The girl sat quietly on her horse as though waiting. 
Alderson was first to break the awkward silence. 

“I’m glad you are safe,” he said, huskily. She 
felt the intensity behind his words. 


“Thank you ” her voice went off into a whis- 





per, and he could not be certain she had called him 
“Tom.” 

“I found this at the watering-trough.” He held 
out a silver case-knife. “I—I didn’t know but it 
would be all I would ever see again that belonged 
to you. I was afraid——” 

The girl stopped him with a subdued laugh. 
“That was the sandwich which I was going to feed 
to Black Jack and his unpleasant companions.” Then 
she told him the story of her ride, and how she had 
delivered the bullion in time for No. 5. 

“You saved the dividends of the Laura Leigh,” 
said Alderson, laying a hand gently on Prince’s 
mane. 

They sat without speaking for a moment or two. 
_The horses moved closely together, and Alderson was 
trembling with the nearness of this brave girl who 
he now knew was everything to him, Over on the 
trail they could hear the lusty voices of the miners 
and townsmen, gleefully bringing the culprits to 
town. 

“I thought for a moment you might have gone 


over the side of the canyon, Miss—Miss pie 





voice failed. 

“Would you have cared—Tom?” She was look- 
ing him with the one look a lover always knows, and 
he gazed at her long and earnestly. 

“Would I have cared? Nellie!” 
over in the saddle and drew her to him. 

Tom Alderson has been described as ungraceful 
in the art of love-making, and as Swinging Sarah 
and Prince rubbed noses in the moonlight, it is prob- 
able they accomplished fully as much in the matter 
of caress as did their riders in the awkwardness of 
that first kiss. 


He reached 
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YANKEE CURIOSITY 


I had been shopping in Boston, and 
late in the afternoon boarded the train 
for Salem, and had established myself 
comfortably with my parcels beside me, 
when a_ nice-looking, well-dressed man 
of middle age stopped in the aisle, and 
asked politely if I was reserving the va- 
cant seat for anyone. I gathered up my 
bundles and made room for the gentle- 
man, who seated himself, and then pro- 
ceeded to scan me so closely that I 
thought he had mistaken me for an ac- 
quaintance. Presently he spoke: “Nice 
soft rain we’re having.” 

Now, left San Francisco, a 
cautious friend, who distrusted 
me or feared that trains were crowded 


when I 
either 


with villains lying in wait for unprotect- 
ed females, had said: “Above all things, 
never talk to strange men on the train,” 
adding, with deep meaning, “you never 
know.”. So I merely inclined my head 
in answer to his remark, endeavoring, 
however, to balance distant politeness 
with the civility due a fellow-traveler. 
Presently he tried again, Looking at 
the ticket which I held in my hand for 
the conductor, who was coming down 
the aisle, my seat-mate said: “I see 
you're going to Salem.” 


“Ves,” 

“Live there?” 

“No.” 

“Summer resident?” 
No.” 

“Visiting there?” 
"Yea. 

“Visiting relatives?” 
“No.” 

“Visiting friends?” 
“Yes.” ‘ 


A slight pause, then ashamed of what 
seemed like unnecessary curtness, I add- 
“TI am visiting John Beverly, of No, 
Mount Vernon Street.” 

Apparently responded, 
briskly: “Oh, I know 
who he is.” Then quickly, as if to seize 
my relenting mood, “Live in this part 
of the counry?” 


ed: 


relieved, he 


yes! Oh, yes! 


fNo.” 

“Not from New York?” 

“No.” 

“Come from some distance?” 

“Yes.” He waited expectantly, so I 
added: “I came from San Francisco, 


~alifornia.” 

He whirled around in his seat to face 
me, and gazing with lively interest, ex- 
claimed: “I want to know!” He mused 
a moment, then began “Left 


your family there?” 


again; 


Thereupon he settled him- 
self comfortably, and proceeded to give 
me a account of my own 
State, which he had obtained from sta- 
tistics sent by a brother who had emi- 
grated some years before. Ap- 
parently refreshed by this monologue, 
he prepared to resume his catechism. 
He leaned his elbow on the back of the 
seat, and gazed at me reflectively for a 
few moments. I saw by the interroga- 


I nodded. 


condensed 


there 


tive expression of his eyes that more - 


questions were coming, but I was quite 
unprepared for the direction in which 
his interest next manifested itself. At 
last he spoke: “I should say that you 
are about thirty-one or thirty-two.” 


For a moment I did not know what to 
say. Then overcome by the humor of 
the situation, I laughed aloud’ as I an- 
swered, “I’ll never tell.” 

“Why not?” he exclaimed, indignant- 
ly, “You’re only one human being and 
I’m another; why not?” Then in a mo- 
ment, “Thirty-one or thirty-two,” he re- 
peated, looking me over as if sizing up 
my points. 

“You should not judge by my appear- 
ance to-day,” I said, by this time quite 
in the humor to “talk to this strange 
man on the train,’ whom I found ex- 
ceedingly amusing. “I have my rain. 
coat on, and besides you can not tell a 
woman’s age through her veil.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” he responded quick- 
ly. “I’m a good judge of a person’s 


age. How old should you say I am? 
Now, don’t be afraid. Say what you 
think.” 


“I am not a judge of any one’s age,” 
I answered, “but I should take you to 
be about fifty.” 

“I’m sixty, but I look young, I know,” 


he said in a gratified tone, adding 
quickly, “I shan’t dispute it if you say 


you’re twenty-eight.” 


I laughed so heartily at this that a 
lady in the seat just in front of me, 
whose very backbone had quivered with 
burning curiosity, could resist no long- 
er. She turned swiftly and gave me a 
long, comprehensive look, then settled 
to listen once more. She was not dis- 
appointed. 

He opened fire once more. “So you've 
left your husband and children in Cali- 
fornia?” 

I informed him, with perhaps unnes- 
sary asperity, that I had neither hus- 
band nor children. 


“But you said you'd left your family 
behind, and when a woman speaks of 
her family, she means her husband and 
children.” He ruminated a moment, 
then remarked, reflectively: “So you’re 
not married. That’s why you look so 
young.” The lady in front stirred un- 
easily, then turned around and looked 
at me again. I don’t know whether 
she disapproved of my talking to a per- 
fect stranger, and wished to let me 
know that in her opinion I was old 
enough to know better, but I thought I 
detected an air of cold severity in her 
face this last time. 

We reached Lynn, and I started to 
rise, when my companion laid a detain- 
ing hand on my arm, exclaiming, anx- 
“Don’t go. This is Lynn, and 
we're going to Salem.” Then lowering 
his voice a trifle, he asked: “How do 
you think you'd like to live in Massa- 
chusetts ?” 


iously : 


I answered coyly that I feared I 
should find the winters too severe. 


Apparently he thought it time to vol- 
unteer some information about him- 
self, for he said, presently: “I’m a wid- 
ower.” 

“Yes,” I said, faintly, wondering why 
he favored me with this piece of news. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I had a wife and 
twin daughters. One girl died when she 
was nineteen. Then I lost her mother, 
and my last daughter passed away a 
year later. So now I’m all alone.” I 
began to wonder if the disapproving 
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At a series of Cooking by Gas Demonstrations re- 
cently held in this city, the actual cost of Gas con- 
sumed in TWO HOURS’ COOKING, as shown by 
the test-meter, was 34 CENTS. 


| 


The highest cost recorded in any one of twelve 


demonstrations was 434 CENTS. 


Can you name another fue] that equals this in point 


of ECONOMY ? 





a LACLEDE GAS LIGHT Comeemnnaiiaiedl 


716 LOCUST STREET. 





lady in front was going to have the 
pleasure of listening to a proposal. 
“I’m thinking of visiting California,” 
went on my widower. “What do you 
think is the best time for me to go?” 
I advised him to go in October and 


spend the winter, whereupon he 
promptly asked when I was going 
back. 


At this moment the train pulled into 
Salem, and I hastened to my friends, 
who were waiting on the platform. My 
inquisitive friend disappeared in the 
crowd, and I have never seen him since. 
I had rather thought, from the deep 
interest he manifested while in the train, 
that I might hear from him again, but 
evidently he was only satisfying the idle 
curiosity of the moment, and probably 
has never given the lady from Califor- 
nia a thought since—From the Argo- 


naut, 
ek € 9 eh 
ONE ON THE KING 


The King of Italy is like the King 
of the Hellenes in delighting to mingle 
with his subjects. Last summer it was 
rumored at Courmayeur, in Northern 
Italy, that the King had arrived. A 
countrywoman clamored to see him. 
She was pushed aside, but clamored the 
louder. Finally her incessant noise at- 
tracted the attention of the King. When 
told what the matter was, he laughed 
and said: “Show her this way. It shall 
not be said of me that I refused to 
show myself to a woman, especially to 
one who desired to see me.” When the 
woman came forward the King expected 
to see her prostrate herself and present 
a petition. But she merely looked 
around upon the crowd, as though un- 
aware of the presence of royalty. “I am 
the King,” finally said Emmanuel. 
“You, you the King?” blurted out the 
woman, turning upon him. “Yes.” “It 
is not possible.” “Why not possible?” 
‘Ah,” she cried, if I had been a queen, 
I would not have married so ugly a 


man.” 

A young graduate in law, who had 
had some experience in New York 
City, wrote to a prominent practitioner 





in Arkansas to inquire what chance 
there was in that section for such a one 
as he described himself to be. He said: 
“I am a Republican in politics, and a 
honest young lawyer.” The reply that 
came seemed encouraging in its interest. 
“If you are a Republican the game laws 
here will protect you, and if you are an 
honest lawyer you will have no compe- 


tition.” 
eh & 
THE VERY IDEA 


Up on the West side is a strictly— 
ever so strictly—private school for young 
ladies whose fathers have lots of mon- 
ey to waste on their education and want 
them kept away from wicked young gen- 
tlemen. At the time of the last big 
snow the girls were turned loose in the 
back yard to frolic in the chaste mantle 
that had fallen in the night. A visitor, 
seeing forty of them engaged in con- 
structing something that resembled the 
salt statue of Lot’s wife, said to the 
principal, Miss “What are your 
young ladies doing? Building a snow 
man?” “What! My young ladies!” 
gasped the horrified teacher. “You can- 
not suppose that I would allow my 
young ladies to build a snow man! They 
are building a snow woman!’—New 
York Press. 





ch cheb 


A “positively true tale” of Scotch 
pawkiness is sent us by a naval corre- 
spondent. He traveled up to Invernes- 
shire with a Scotsman, on whose tac- 
turnity he failed, after many efforts, to 
impinge. The Scotsman still stared 
dully, fixedly from the train. At last 
intelligence began to show in his face, 
and grew to ecstasy, and he shouted 
in his excitement: “Look here, look 
here, that’s whaur it was.” His com- 
panion rushed to the window. “In yon 
wee town,” continued the Scotsman, “‘I 
wus charged saxpence for yin cup of 


coffee.” 
ak cb 


Husband—You are always looking 
for bargains. Was there ever a time 
when you wasn’t a bargain hunter?” 

Wife—Yes, dear; when I married you. 
—Chicago News. 
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THE FASHION IN LAWN GAMES 


Fashions change in outdoor games as 
often as the weather cock to the wind, 
nd this season there is an especially 
interesting output of new pastimes for 
lawn parties and country dwellers, 
while a few old games are in high favor 
after having been for some time out of 
court. 

Patrons are always awaiting a novel- 
ty in recreations. Occasionally the 
novelty goes from America. to England, 
but by far the greater number of lawn 
games originate in the latter country 
and are first tested there. Very few of 
the novelties survive the test, but, as in 
drama and fiction, whatever makes a 
hit is very soon imported to this coun- 
try. The paraphernalia for the games 
that meet with favor is brought here 
by men who watch closely the trend of 
English sport and the outfits for the 
pastimes, with books of instruction, 
put on the American market. Once a 
decided hit here our factories are soon 
at work turning out home made outfits. 

Punting is an English pastime only 
known to Americans by the stories of 
country life there, in which the allu- 
sions to it are very frequent. Here, on 
the emergency, we push or pole a boat 
along. On this account the American 
outlook for lawn punt seems dubious. 
The game is somewhat like deck shuffie- 
board, the discs being punted about on 
designated squares like a chess board. 
A variation of volley ball is for play 
without a regular court. Volley ball is 
simple and energetic. A net is used—a 
lawn tennis net will do—and the play 
consists in keeping a large ball of white 
leather, otherwise resembling a footbali 
in motion over the net with the hands. 
Six may play at a time, and tossing the 
ball gives many opportunities for chaff 
and agility. 

Lawn hockey is too close in degree to 
its brother, ice hockey, for a house party 
of mixed sexes, but it is advancing fast 
in popularity as a new school and ath- 
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Sleeve Links, Hair-Pins, 
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letic club game. A milder and less ex- 
acting variation, called garden hockey, 
is also coming into prominence. It is 
played between two parallel straight 
lines which may be marked out on the 
ordinary grass plot by tapes. The tapes 
are three feet six inches apart and goal 
posts are placed between the lines at op- 
posite ends. The regulation length of 
the tapes is twelve yards, but this is op- 
tional with the captains of the opposing 
teams, and the width between the goal 
posts should be fourteen inches. A ball 
is used instead of the “puck” of ice 
hockey and to begin play it is placed be- 
tween the lines at an equal distance 
from each goal. The captains face each 
other behind their own line and the 
other players are lined up in opposing 
pairs. No player may change from his 
position during the game. The game 
otherwise is founded on ice hockey, or 
“shinny,” and there is plenty of excite- 
ment in it. 


New variations of croquet are wicket 
polo and croquet golf. Wicket polo is 
played with the regulation rubber cov- 
ered rink polo ball and crooked sticks, 
and there are eight sets of wickets, four 
sets black and four sets white. A goal 
is won when wickets are displaced by a 
batted ball, barring the first drive put- 
ting the ball into play. The regulation 
field is a square of forty-four feet. Cro- 
quet golf is played on a lawn of any 
shape, but the turf near the wickets 
should be out and rolled smooth. They 
are moved at intervals to prevents the 
lawn becoming worn. Eight wickets is 
the best number, the ordinary croquet 
arch being used, and they are placed at 
varying distances. A spot, or tree, must 
be designated as the center, which all 
the wickets must face, and only shots 
count that are made through the wick- 
ets toward the center. A competition 
may be at medal or hole play—that is, 
by strokes or wickets. The balls used 
are of wood two and three-quarter 
inches in diameter, light in weight to 
gain force and speed without much mo- 
mentum, and there is but one club, a 
mallet with longer, handle than a cro- 
quet mallet and with a lofted face. 

In England this season two familiar 
games here, clock golf and tether ball, 
are enjoying quite a boom. There has 
been a notable revival there, too, of cro- 
quet, with the new American mallets 
and balls. Croquet is also returning in- 
to favor here, and, with a national asso- 
ciation as well organized as that in Eng- 


_land, it may regain much of the former 


prestige. The recent croquet champion- 
ships at London attracted entries from 
every point of the United Kingdom. 
Lawn bowls, practically the same 
game as that played in colonial times 
on our Bowling Green, is now again 
meeting with some favor at the country 
clubs and as a recreation at house par- 
ties. A stimulus that may lead to a na- 
tional association in the game here is 
the English tour of the players from 
the Canadian Lawn Bowlers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Lord Strathcona is the 
patron, and whose members come from 
Toronto, Hamilton, London and _ other 
cities in Ontario. The team has made 
a good showing in its international con- 
tests and the devotees of the old game 
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in. the United States are following the 
players of the Canadian lawn bowlers 


with interest. 
eh eb bh 
PRECISELY AS STIPULATED 


The victim with a swollen jaw was 
hastening along one of the principal 
streets of the city when a sign in front 
of a tall building caught his attention. 
It read: 


Ce 


i 


He stopped long enough to note the 
number of the floor on which the busi- 
ness indicated by the sign was carried 
on and then hurried inside and made 
his way to the dental parlors. 

“Is this the place where you pull 
teeth without pain free?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,’ said one of the painless 
extractors on duty. 

“Well, I’ve got a grinder that’s been 
giving me a good deal of trouble. I 
wish you'd yank it out.” 

The sufferer took his place in the 
chair and opened his mouth. The oper- 
ator, after applying to the swollen gum 
a nungent lotion of some sort, speedily 
relieved him of the offending molar, 

“Thanks,” said the caller, climbing 
down and picking up his hat. 

“That will be fifty cents,” remarked 
the dentist. 

“Fifty cents?” echoed the other. “I 
thought it was free. That’s what you 
told me a minute ago, and it’s what you 
say. on your sign.” . 

“Just so. Did it hurt you any?” 

“Yes; it hurt a little.” 

“That’s right. We do our painless 
extracting free, exactl as we claim. 
When it hurts we charge for it. Fifty 
cents, please.”—New York Press. 

cde oe oe 

“Foreign title of Baron—Opportunity 
to purchase above title. Highest refer- 
ences required. Apply Such 
was an advertisement appearing recently 
in the London Times. Inquiries elicited 
the fact that the price is four thousand 
pounds, and that the proceeds of the 
sale are to be devoted to charity. The 
patent of nobility will be signed by a 
European king, who is the monarch of 
a Latin race. It is guaranteed that the 
title will be recognized at all the royal 
courts of the civilized world, and that 
the fact of its conveyance will be pub- 








MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 


Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 





After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
orm: St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 
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RETORT OF MR. McTAVISH 


At an auction sale in a Scottish vil- 
lage the auctioneer was trying to sell 
a number of domestic utensils, including 
a porridge pot. As usual, he was mak- 
ing a great fuss. Finishing, his keen 
eyes caught a well known worthy, the 
beadle, standing at the back of the 
crowd, and he shouted out: “Maister 
McTavish, make an offer for this pot. 
Why, it would make a splendid kirk 
bell!” “Aye,” replied the beadle, “if 
your tongue was in it!”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


lished in gazette of the 


country. 


ole Qo che 
Here is a paragraph from a Cingalese 
newspaper which speaks well for the 
imagination, if not for the veracity, of 
the writer: The Sultan was communi- 
cated with regarding the approaching 
conflict, and, being a great friend of the 
Japanese monarch, he sent a specially 
trained company of swordsmen, each of 
whom, with a sword in his hand, is shot 
away from the mouth of a gun at the 
enemy as ordinary shrapnel. On arrival 
among the enemy he makes short work’ 
of them by his sword play! These 
swordsmen are now fighting for Japan 
and gaining victories. 
eh hb 
“You must not imagine,” she said, 
“that I would consent to be your wife 
simply because I have let you kiss me.” 
“Oh, of course not,” he replied, “but I 
wish you’d tell me something. “Are 
you letting me kiss you because you 
like it, or merely because you want the 
practice ?”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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WIVES ADVERTISE HUSBANDS 

It is surprising:-to what an extent a 
shrewd and tactful wife can help to push 
her husband’s fortunes. 

A Berkshire doctor recently admitted 
to a friend that the successful develop- 
ment of his flourishing practice was 
largely due to the popularity of his bet- 
ter half. 

Medical etiquette denies the privilege 
of advertising, by ordinary methods, to 
all practitioners alike. Therefore, it is 
difficult for the most business-like doctor 
of average professional skill to enlarge 
his circle of clients to any great extent. 

3ut, in the instance named, the med- 
ico possessed an invaluable helpmeet. 
She did so much visiting, helped at so 
many social gatherings, played golf so 
well, and had such charming manners 
that she soon became extremely popular 
for many miles around. Her husband, 
though as a lesser light, shone with the 
reflected popularity of his wife, and his 
practice prospered accordingly. 

A fashionable tailor in an east coast 
watering place says that his best and 
most valuable advertisement is his wife. 

Some years ago his trade had begun 
to fall off, and in order to restore his 
returns to their normal figure he de- 
cided to open a new department. Ladies’ 
tailoring had previously formed no part 
of his business, but he soon found that 
the fresh venture was likely to be a 
profitable one. 

He did not announce the new depar- 
tire by flaming placards, tempting cir- 
culars or newspaper paragraphs. In- 
stead, he made up several smart cos- 
tumes for his wife, who was a tall, 
handsome woman with an exceptionally 
good figure. 

This lady, who had previously de- 
pended upon her dressmaker “tor her 
gowns, then made it her constant busi- 
ness to attend social functions of every 
description to which she could gain ad- 
mission. 

The subject of dress was generally 
her favorite topic of conversation. 
Everyone admired her 
they were not left in ignorance as to 
the identity of the maker. The astute 
lady was thus able to advertise her hus- 


costumes, and 
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Brunettes. 
A Powder that Sticks. 


Carmen Powder is so differ- 
ent, so much finer for the bru- 
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515 Olive Street. 
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customers. 

Even the business of banking is not 
always free from feminine influence. In 
a certain small Yorkshire town where 
there are only three or four banks the 
predominant position of one.of them is 
chiefly due to the sagacity and gracious- 
ness of the manager’s wife. 

Her plan is to make the acquaintance 
of all respectable newcomers to the 
town, and to be as agreeable as pos- 
sible to them all. Fresh tradesmen es- 
pecially are her particular care, and she 
makes a point of being among the first 
customers at a new shop. And, without 
actually asking any favors, she generally 
contrives to secure most of the new ac- 
counts which are opened for her hus- 
band’s bank. 

The jeweler’s business is one which 
easily lends itself to delicate pushful- 
ness on the part of the wife. 

A London tradesman remarked not 
long ago that he found out the truth 
of this, soon after starting for himself 
some years back. 

He had noticed on two or three occa- 
sions that customers, when purchasing 
articles, asked for things similar to 
those worn by his wife. When accident 
had thus revealed to him how people 
noticed his wife’s adornments he re- 
solved to profit by the discovery on a 
more extensive scale. 

He induced his good lady to wear 
articles borrowed from the stock and 
frequently changed. Any novelties re- 
ceived were almost immediately dis- 
played in this way, and direct sales from 
this effective mode of advertising were 
of frequent occurrence. 

The spouse of a cetain village store- 
keeper in Gloucestershire is the chief 
mainstay of her husband’s miscellaneous 
business. She is known in her own and 
the surrounding villages as an inveterate 
gossip, but her gossip is not without 
method or profit. 

She spends a great deal of her time 
in visiting all classes of people, and in 
giving them gratuitous advice on a 
great variety of subjects. She can dis- 
course freely on the latest fads which 
reach the district, or give wise counsel 
on more serious matters. 

3abies and their requirements, spring 
cleaning, diet, dress and all household 
necessities are discussed in turn. In this 
way her husband gets his merchandise 
ingeniously boomed to the great benefit 
of his business. 

Lady speakers are often a great at- 
traction at public meetings, and some- 
times are the means of drawing persons 
who would not trouble to attend to lis- 
ten to a mere man. Some candidates 
for Parliament are well aware of the 
truth of this, and appreciate the assist- 
ance of a talented lady on the platform. 

At the present time there are candi- 
dates who are being actively helped by 
their wives in their efforts to win the 
suffrages of the electors. Some of these 
ladies are excellent vocalists as well as 
speakers. And a good solo appeals to 
some voters as much as a closely rea- 
soned speech. Only a few years ago it 
was said of one member that he was 
literally sung into Parliament by the 
charming singing of his wife.—From 
Pearson's Weekly, London. 
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band, and to send him many valuable 












































Go All Having Houses Wired for 


Electric Service. 


DESK FANS, 


Complete with Attaching Wires 


SIO 


CONTRACTING DEPARTMENT 


Union Electric Light and Power Co. 


415 LOCUST STREET. 





ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Harris. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervisi f 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Atk. ede 





THE FLAG 


White stars in a blue field covering 
the third of a flag nearest the staff, the 
other two-thirds being red and white 
stripes, do not constitute a United States 
flag within the meaning of the statute 
forbidding the desecration of the na- 
tional emblem. The stars must be 
charged upon a union in the upper cor- 
ner in the regulation fashion. This is 
the gist of a finding by Judge Adams in 
the municipal court Saturday, when he 
discharged from custody William and 
Lena Heintz, charged with displaying 
for sale flags containing the first men- 
tioned arrangement of the stars and 
stripes imprinted “The city is yours,” in 
anticipation of Grand Army week.— 
From the Boston Evening Transcript. 
FEATHER GUESSING CONTEST 

A very unique feather guessing con- 
test was recently conducted by a promi- 
nent company manufacturing feed for 
poultry. Five hundred dollars in prizes 
was offered for best estimates or guesses 
as to the number of feathers on a hen. 
The first prize was $100. 

Thousands of guesses were received, 
including some very amusing ones. One 
party, who was probably looking for 
some “catch” scheme, estimated “none 
at all”. Many estimates in the hun- 
dreds of thousands were received, sevy- 
eral in the millions, the highest estimate 
being 600,060,017. The correct number 
was found to be 8,120. The company 
says: ‘We feel a pardonable pride in 
having contributed to poultry science an 
atom of information actually new.”— 
From St. Nicholas. 

ak ob ch 

The Clothier and Furnisher says that 
“dealers have one consolation in the fact 
that new designs in clothing do not 
spring into existence all at once through- 
out the country. A fashion that has its 
inception in the East will find its way 
to the South and Far West the follow- 


ing season. This peculiarity in work- 
ing methods of fashion enables the 
wholesaler to dispose of his goods that 
have become unfashionable in his local- 
ity by shipping them to localities where 
they are fashionable. The study of 
fashion in its relation to economic 
changes thus becomes an important ele- 
ment in the business of every manufac- 
turer and wholesaler.” 
ak oh ob 

THE POLITICIAN AT HOME 

Canvasser (to lady of the house)— 
“Can you tell me, madam, wthether your 
husband is a Democrat or Republican?” 

Lady of House—‘When he’s with the 
Democrats he’s a Democrat, and when 
he’s with the Republicans he’s a Re- 
publican.” 

“Yes; but—between ourselves—what is 
he at home?” 

“Oh, at home? He's a perfect nui- 
sance.”—From the New York Press. 

ab ab ob 

A Japanese youth who had obtained 
a Situation with an English firm on trial 
was asked a few days after his appoint: 
ment by the cashier to write to a cus- 
tomer who had owed some money to 
the house for a long time, and who 
seemed to have no intention of paying. 
“Write briefly and politely,” said the 
cashier, “but let him understand dis- 
tinctly that we expect the money with- 
out further delay.” The letter was writ- 
ten, and on the following day came a 
check for the amount due. The sur- 
prised cashier asked the new clerk to 
show him a copy of the letter which 
had been so effectual. It ran thus: 
“Dear Sir—If you do not send us at 
once the money you owe us, we shall be 
obliged to take steps which will cause 
you the utmost astonishment. Respect- 


fully yours.” 
ak oh ob 
When passing behind a street. car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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DRAMATIC 


Vithout a doubt, little Gladys Moore 
of the sparkling personalities that 


Kiralfy’s “Louisiana” a 
nuch admired piece. She is a very clev- 
er disciple of Terpsichore. She makes 
her appearance with the “Pony Ballet” 
and executes some wonderful move- 
“Cartwheels” and other toe 
movements of the skilled dancer are 
eracefully performed by this little St. 
Louis artist, who always wins a salvo 
of applause. The big production at the 
Odeon has in other respects won its 
way into the hearts of the theatre-goers 
and music-lovers. The specialties are 
eood and the entire piece moves grace- 


made 


ments. 


fully. 
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AT THE OLYMPIC. 


This is the third week of the engage- 
ment of “Way Down East” at the Olym- 
pic, and the public finds it a source of 
entertainment old but ever new. Thurs- 
day of this week a special matinee is to 
be given and a handsome souvenir will 
be presented to each lady in the audi- 
ence. On Sunday night, August 21, 
Frank Daniels, in “The Office Boy,” 
will commence an engagement of two 
weeks or more at the Olympic. 

mn 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


“Under Southern Skies” had equally 
as flattering an opening at the Grand 
Opera House last Sunday night, as that 
other popular play of Lottie Blair Park- 
er, “Way Down East,” has had at the 
The appearance in 
same time of these 


Olympic Theatre. 
at the 
two pieces by the same author is a co- 
incidence that cannot fail to add to the 
attractiveness of both. Both are folk 
plays and though they have been seen 
before by St. Louis theatre-goers, they 
have, if anything, gained in popularity. 
Since “Under Southern Skies” former 
appearance here its cast has undergone 
some changes. Miss Minnie Victerson, 
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who has been succeeded by Margaret 
Ellsworth, is an actress of considerable 
strength and one to whom the audience 
are quickly drawn. Estelle Sprague, 
Kate Sanford, Lily Sinclair, Hortense 
Clement, Alice Knoland and Mary Mal- 
lon, are among the other clever women 
in the company. “Pretty Peggy,” the 
attraction for next week at the Grand, 
is a piece that will furnish plenty of en- 
tertainment for the patrons of this the- 
atre. There are in the company a num- 
ber of very clever actors and actresses. 


CENTURY. 
Blanche Ring, in “Vivian’s Papas” 


will open the Century, August 21. The 
company has just completed a sucess- 
ful run in Chicago at Powers’ theatre. 
Almost 100 presentations were 
in this run. Miss Ring is to star later 
in the season in the “Enchanted Isle,” 
by Victor Herbert and Frank Pixley. 
abe 
“THE DARLING OF THE GODS.’ 

“The Darling of the Gods” is now in 
its third week at the popular Imperial 
Theatre, and its vogue is growing at 
each performance. Miss Bates, the ad- 
mirable Prjncess Yo San, has become a 
great favorite of the audiences, all of 
which are captivated by her emo- 
tionalism. Indications are that the play 
will have even a longer run than was 
anticipated. 
always enjoyed, and this is proved al- 


made 


It can be seen often and 


most daily by the appearance in the 
boxes and parquet, performance after 
Visi- 
tors to the city are especially fortunate 
in being treated to party invitations to 
the show. 

oe 


HAYES’ “LOUISIANA.” 

Columbia, in the Delmar Gzrden pro- 
duction of “Louisiana,” is now being pre- 
sented by a comparatively unknown but 
rather accomplished singer, Miss Joseph- 
ine Kirkwood, who is a young lady from 
Dixie land. Miss Kirkwood has suc- 
ceeded Miss Williams, who has gone 
to join the “Prince of Pilsen” company. 
She is quite well known as a vocalist 
of merit in the South and her appear- 
ance in the part of Columbia has natur- 
ally attracted considerable attention. 
Another new feature in the production 
is a song, “The Spear and the Bow,” 
which is sung with much _ strength 
and melody by Mr. Langlois, who will 
be remembered as the singer of “A 
Gendarme of Napoleon Am Il” in the 
early production of Hayes “Louisiana.” 
Other new songs may soon be given by 
Miss Ralston and Mr. Sloan. 

E. A. Flanagan, who plays the part 
of the grotesque medicine man, is also 
a newcomer. Mr. Flanagan comes from 
the Savage forces and is a grotesque 
comedian of rare attainments. He ma- 
terially adds to the comedy feature of 
the Delmar “Louisiana,” which now has 
about as good a lot of comedy features 
as can be found in any production on 
the stage. In fact, the comedy in “Lou- 
isiana” is now quite as plentiful as the 
musical and spectacular features. 

cb 
SAM DEVERE, MINSTREL. 
Sam Devere, the minstrel comedian, 


performance, of the same faces. 


with his banjo, new songs and new 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
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Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. sw Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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tunes, backed bv a capable company of 
entertaining specialists, including the 
Zarrow trio of Gertie Le 
Clair and her funny pickaninnies, and a 
lot of other clever performers, is hold- 
ing the usual large audiences at the 
Standard Theatre. The show is out of 
the ordinary in some respects, and the 
change is wholesome. The attraction 
next week at the Standard will be the 
Majestic Burlesquers. This troupe pre- 
sents a clever show, lots of it, and 


acrobats, 


funny. 
ols 
FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS, 
With, Fanny Rice as the big card at 
Forest Park Highlands, that resort’ is 


doing a fine business this week. Miss 


Rice has in her keeping a large slice 
of the popular heart 
endeared herself to them in “Evange- 
line.” Her doll act is novel, original 
anl inimitably funny. Other good ar- 
tists in the bill are Leigh Brothers, bil- 
liard cue manipulators; The Glockers, 
baton wielders; Rader Brothers, song 
and dance juveniles; Lynn Welcher, 
monologist. For next week Col. Hop- 
kins has again engaged an all-feature 
bill, headed by Rossow’s Midgets, the 
cleverest pair of Lilliputians: in the 
business. These little people are as 
perfectly grown in their diminutive size 
as models from which artists paint and 
sculpture. Other attractions are Reno, 
Richards and Co., comedy 


ever since she 


acrobats ; 
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Mrs. Wynne Winslow, one of the most 
talented of the St. Louis women who 
have embracéd a stage career. . Mrs. 
Winslow will be heard in an engaging 
renertoire of song. Mlle. Latina, the 
physical culture girl, will have many 
interesting things to say to ladies in 
regard to health and beauty. Reiff 
Brothers will repeat their successful 
dancing specialty. Shannon and Lucier 


are clever singing, dancing and talking - 


comedians. 
Ws 


TICKLING THE PUBLIC. 


Entertaining the people of the world 
is no small task. It is an undertaking 
that requires constant thought and no 
little inventive skill and ingenuity. The 
successful entertainers are those who are 
constantly introducing new features. No 
matter how magnificent an attraction 
may be in its original form, there comes 
a time when it somewhat stales and 
ceases to arouse the interest of the peo- 
ple. Of all the spectacular events ever 
produced, the Boer-British War show at 
the World’s Fair grounds is perhaps 
the only one that always has a grip on 
the public. It is without a doubt the 
best show of its kind ever presented. 
Such scenes heretofore were only at- 
tempted on panoramic canvases, viewed 
through powerful lenses, but the de- 
signers of the South African war made 
great strides when they arranged for the 
production, with the scenic effects topo- 
graphically correct and the soldiers and 
other necessaries complete in every de- 
tail. The realism of the piece and the 
fact that something new or hitherto un- 
observed is always appearing to the 
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THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
Notice to Patrons of 


Parrish’s 


We have instructed our drivers and telephone girls 
not to take any new customers, but refer the orders to 
Mr. Anderson, the manager. We intend to take care 
of our present regular customers as well as we can. 
We can not return linen received after Wednesday, 
before Tuesday of the following week. Please have 
your linen ready when we call. : 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President, 
). Arrnur Anverson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,” 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 


Laundry. 








spectators has made the war show the 
great success it is. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with the great hit the show itself 
has made, the managers have decided 
from now on to put on new 
and appropriate features. For in- 
stance, during the latter part of this 
week the English detachment will 
show how the military men enjoy them- 
selves when out campaigning. An old 
time fox hunt, with as many as fifty 
huntsmen, and hounds, will be pre- 
sented. The route for the chase has al- 
ready been laid out. Many followers of 
the hounds will take part, including Mr. 
Augustus Busch, who was foremost in 
suggesting the feature. 
of the English force, has offered a sil- 
ver cup as a prize for the winner. The 
fox hunt will be an added attraction 
of the war scene. The same admission 
fees of 25 cents, 50 cents and $1 will 


prevail. 
eh & 
HIS SHOES WERE TIRED 

A St. Louis boy, aged 6, seems to 
have an imaginative mind, as well as a 
humane disposition. Recently his moth- 
er noticed that at bedtime every night 
he laid his little boots together upon 
their sides instead of setting them up- 
right. 

“Please tell me why you always place 
your boots in that way,” she said. 

“Why,” answered the little boy, “it’s 
because they must be tired walking so 
much all day. I lay them sideways so 
they can rest.” This is always the case 
with Swope’s shoes. They never tire 
one’s feet, no matter how tired they 
may get. For young and old, Swope’s 
shoes are the ideal footwear. The store 
is 311 North Broadway, St, Louis, Mo. 

a ab ab 

GREAT AUTOMOBILE MEET 

The first automobile speed contest to 
be held west of the Mississippi river 
takes place at the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds Association track, Grand Ave- 
nue and Natural Bridge Road, Sun- 
day afternoon next at 2 o’clock. The 
contest is under the auspices and sanc- 
tion of the American Automobile ‘Asso- 
ciation, the entries are numerous, the 
prizes large and the determination on 
the part of the several contestants to go 
after records and make new ones, grat- 
ifyingly enthusiastic. The old Fair 
Grounds track has been put in excellent 
shape by banking the turns and those 
who have seen the plans pursued by 
the management of the meet express 
the belief that not only will there be 
a lowering of records, but great. :ewly 
exciting sport be had. Barnev Oldfield 
who only on Mondav of this week broke 
several records, and is to-day the most 
famous of American chauffeurs, will 
take part by going against the ten and 
the twenty-five mile record. To those 
who have never seen a sixty horsepower 
machine of latest construction doing its 
best, the sensation of witnessing such 
a spurt of speed as Oldfield can, under 
favorable conditions, get out of a ma- 
chine, will well be worth while. The 
contest is to be held under the rules 
and with the sanction of the American 
Automobile Association and this state- 
ment will repay repetition here inas- 


much as there seems to be some doubt 
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Aloe’s Electric 
DRY BATTERY FAN 


For Homes and Offices where 


tery fan in the world. 
electric wiring. 
tric power bills. 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
tery and will run all summer without 
recharging. 


side, desk, reading table or telephone 
booth. Throws a good breeze directly 
forward, or can be tilted to any angle 
or instantly made into a_ wall-bracket 
fan. 


in this city. 


and Bracket Fans—and new style Ceil- 
ing Fans—at money-saving prices. 


there is no Electric Power. 


This is the only successful dry-bat- 
Requires no 
Does away with elec- 
It generates its own 


Can be placed anywhere—at the bed- 


On sale at ALOE’S and nowhere else 


8-inch Fan—like cut—all com- 
plete with guard, cord and bat- $15 
tery for ..... bade vowen ssi vee 


Complete line of Combination Desk 


Mail Orders Filled if Ac- 
companied by the cash. 


513 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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about an A. A. A. warrant for a Sunday 
meet. However, the A. A. A. granted 
this speed dispensation, the papers, duly 
attested, are in the hands of Hon. Geo. 
B. Sidener, secretary of the racing com- 
mittee, whose associates are Mr. G. Lacy 
Crawford and Dr. C. J. Tarr. The meet 
calls for eight big events, the prizes are 
cash and valuable cups and the entries 
permit a wide range of powers and 
styles of vehicles. Races will be run 
in heats if the fields are too large for 
safety. Aside from the general public 
interest in such an unusual event, the 
local automobile owners and_ builders, 
the trade, in fact, have taken the mat- 
ter in hand and by the contest at the 
Fair Grounds next Sunday a fitting 
close to the big World’s Fair parades 
and meets just held will be brought 
oh ch 
PARLE-HENRY MARRIAGE 


Miss Agnes Henry of Evans Avenue 
and Dr. John W. Parle of 2705 Park 
Avenue were united in marriage last 
Wednesday evening at St.Ann’s Church, 
Page Avenue and Whittier Street. Af- 
the ceremony the. couple. departed on 
a brief honeymoon trip and returning 
will reside at the bridegroom’s resi- 
dence on Park Avenue. Miss Henry is 
a beautiful and talented member of an 
old St, Louis family, and her husband 
has likewise many strong social ties. 

ak hk 

Ethel Barrymore is responsible -for 
the. following story illustrating Wilton 
Lackaye’s sardonic wit; “One day 


about. 








Lackaye said he had made a dramati- 
zation of Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables,’ and 
somebody said he’d never get a New 
York manager to produce it. ‘Produce 
it!’ sneered Lackaye; ‘why, why you'll 
never get a New York manager to pro- 
nounce it!’” 
ak ck eh 
A TOUCHING TRIBUTE 


In a tiny country village in New Eng- 
land a woman died “recently and her 
relatives, friends, and neighbors decid- 
ed that a woman who had been so pop- 
ular in life deserved something out of 
the ordinary in the way of a funeral. 

The village did not boast of a band, 
but it had a drum corps, which was 
hired to do honor to the occasion. Sol- 
emnly it played on the way to the ceme- 
tery, but on the return it was asked to 
nlay something livelier as a sort of 
quickstep home. 

But the drum corps had made a spec- 
ialty of serious music and knew only 
one lively air. However, it was per- 
fectly willing to play the only cheerful 
bit of music it knew, and the funeral 
procession went cheerily home to the 
strains of “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
—New York Times. 

ok os ob 

“When should a girl marry?” asked 
the elderly female who was addressing 
the club. 

“When she gets a chance!” replied 4 
voice in the audience. 

And the portentous silence that fol- 
lowed seemed to indicate ‘that the sen- 
timent was unanimously indorsed. 
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MUSIC 
MISSOURI BUILDING’S CONCERTS. 


[he orchestra concerts at the Missou- 
ri Building on the World’s Fair grounds 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 
have been a_ never-failing 
pleasure to many thousands of visitors 
who have sought this hospitable spot on 
their tour of the Exposition. The music 
has been a bracer to many a weary pil- 
grim and it has likewise won for Mis- 
souri the encomiums of all who have 
heard it. Kern’s orchestra, led by that 
talented musician, Mr. Joseph Kern, of 
St. Louis, furnishes the entertainment. 
It is one of the best music organizations 
in the city. The concerts are given on 
the three days above mentioned _ be- 
tween the hours of 10 a. m. and noon, 
and 3 to 5 p. m. The programs are 
cleverly arranged and studiously pre- 
pared and include selections of all kinds 
from popular airs to classical pieces. 

ale 
MUSIC FEAST AT THE ALPS. 

The Tyrolean Alps’ patrons, together 
with the crowds that daily assemble 
to hear the concerts at Festival Hall at 
the World’s Fair, are sharing alike in 
one of the greatest musical treats of the 
Exposition. Karl Komzak, of Vienna, 
considered the greatest conductor of 
popular music in the world, is present- 
ing concerts at Festival Hall during the 
day and at night he directs the concerts 
at the Tyrolean Alps, taking charge of 
the orchestra of 100 pieces, which has 
already given great enjoyment to the 
masses at this popular spot on the Pike. 
Komzak is an artist in every respect. 
For years he has been director of the 
Austrian court orchestra, one of the 
famous organizations of the old world, 
and he has won great honor by his 
waltzes, marches and light music com- 
positions. He is the composer of an 
operetta, “Edelweiss,” which has had 
remarkable success in his home country. 
Komzak’s advent and stay in St. Louis 
should add zest to the coming musical 
season, and Americans, as well as for- 
eigners, will have an opportunity to en- 
joy the Vienna leader’s work. Komzak 
gave his first concert before an Amer- 
ican audience, at the Alps, on Monday 


source of 


night, and the large, select, assemblage 
of music lovers enjoyed the performance 
immensely. The arrangement of the pro- 
grammes, as well as their rendition, re- 
veals the Austrian’s rare gift. Komzak 
has made a pronounced hit with all 
classes. 

The other attractions at the Alps are 
as popular as ever with the crowds, who 
merrily make their way about the great 


exhibit. 
a be 

Lord Kitchener, of the British army, 
recently made an army order placing 
the regimental school-master at the dis- 
posal of officers that they might have 
an opportunity to complete their ele- 
mentary educations—a good instance of 
his grim humor. But it has often been 
demonstrated that the school-master is 
needed among the British officers. Some 
quaint efforts at composition have been 
made in brigade orders. A certain ma- 
jor ordained not long ago that: “Rev- 
eille will be at 3:30 a.m. The brigade 


will parade at 4 a. m. The brigade will 
move at 4:15 a.m. The sun will rise at 
5 a. m.” It was during the guerilla 
war of 1901-2, after the building of the 
block houses, that it became necessary 
to check the habit of the men sleeping 
outside the houses for the sake of cool- 
ness and comfort. A certain staff offi- 
cer thereupon issued the following 
quaint order: “No one is permitted to 
sleep outside the block-houses except 
the sentries.”’ Thirdly, though the in- 
tention of this order is clear, its phrase- 
ology is not: “Men on outpost duty are 
forbidden to strike matches on the sky- 
line.” 
ak oh 
RAISULI, THE BANDIT 


“At Tangier,” said a Chicagoan, “I 
saw Raisuli. He looked as magnificent 
as ‘an Indian rajah, and a Frenchman 
told me that he had a foolhardy, reck- 
less valor. This Frenchman said that 
Raisuli had entered the shooting gal- 
lery of Tangier one day while a Tunis- 
ian was trying a little pistol practice, 
The Tunisian was an excellent shot. He 
broke glass balls, rang bells, split pipe 
stems, and penetrated bulls’ eyes with- 
out number. At each shot a polite mur- 
mur of applause arose. The man was 
all puffed up with triumph.  Raisuli 
looked on with a sneer, and finally he 
said in a loud voice: “In a duel this 
gentleman wouldn’t shoot so well.’ 
“We'll see about that,” yelled the Tunis- 
ian, and he challenged Raisuli, and ten 
minutes later they were on the field. 
They were to fight at twelve paces, each 
to fire one shot. Lots were drawn as 
to who should shoot first, and Raisuli 
lost. He took his stand before the Tu- 
nisian calmly, and the latter lifted his 
weapon, took careful aim, and—missed. 
Raisuli smiled. ‘What did I tell you?’ 
he said. And he thrust his pistol in his 
belt,and strode away humming a French 


song.” 
ek oh bh 
BE STRONG 
THE REV, D. MALTBIE BABCOCK. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift ; 


Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis 
God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—Who’s to 
blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O 
shame; 


Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in 
God’s name, 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how 
long, 
Faint not, fight on! 
the song. 


To-morrow comes 


ak ak oe 
Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, of Con- 
cord, is fond of telling of an old servant 
whose heart was exceedingly kind, and 
in whom the qualities and pity and com- 
passion were developed nearly to per- 
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After Baby Comes 


there is nourishment for both convales- 
cent mother anfi nursing child in 


ANHEUSER-BUscy,, 


hh, Nuliuine 






ANHEUSER - BUScy 


st 


{ tissue. 





TRADE MARK. 


It is an already digested food easily 
retained by the most delicate stomach. 


It restores health and strength—supplies 
the nutriment needed—builds flesh and 


4A real malt extract—not an intoxicant; 
j contains less than 2 Z of alcohol. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—V1A— 


BIG FOUR.ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio; 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfotk 


*=TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway & Chestnut 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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TH For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 
Keel CY All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eel ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physicien and Manager 


wm UPe 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., St. Louis. 


Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @—@& Uf" 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 





fection. He was once driving his mas- 
ter and Emerson through the country. 
As they approached a new house that 
the master was building, they saw an 
old woman sneaking away with a bun- 
dle of wood. “Jabez, Jabez,” cried the 
master; “do you see the old woman 
taking my wood?” Jabez looked with 
pity at the old woman, then with scorn 
at his master. “No, sir” he said stoutly, 
“I don’t see her; and, what’s more I 
didn’t think that you would see her, 


either.” 
ake ch bs 

Jay Hambridge, the artist, spent last 
summer in a sleepy New England vil- 
lage where the older inhabitants are op- 
posed to anything modern. There was 
a meeting of the hose company one 
night, and one of the younger members 
announced that there was a sum of 
money left in the treasury. He sug- 


gested that a chandelier be bought with 
it. But at this juncture one of the old 
inhabitants slowly arose and cleared his 
“T’ll vote dead agin any such 
” he an- 


throat. 
fool plan to squander money, 
nounced, firmly; “for what’s the use of 
buyin’ one of them dern things when 
it’s likely there isn’t any one in the hull 
company that knows how to play it?” 
ole ole ob 
BUT NOT MUCH 
“Did your son play on any of his col- 
lege athletic teams?” 
“No, but he graduated with honors.” 
“Well, of course, that’s something.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
ak ob hk 
Madge—“What makes you think that 
handsome music teacher is mercenary ?” 
Marjorie—“He charges Dolly’s father 
two dollars an hour for making love to 
her.”—Town Topics. 



















































































JIU-JITSU FOR WOMEN 
Above all 
wants to keep up with the 
says Harper's And _ she 
many processions to keep up with that 
her health needs special attention. Phy- 
ical culture is, therefore, one of her 
favorite ideas; and the latest addition 
to physical culture that is now offered 
to her comes from Japan. Jiu-jitsu, or 
the science of the resistance of one 
muscle by another, has been practiced 
in Japan for 2,500 years. It has pro- 
duced the wrestlers of Japan, a class 
standing alone in the whole world for 
magnificent physical development. But 
it has produced more than this, its im- 
porters from the land of the Mikado 
assert. It has made the class of Jap- 
anese women trained in the schools the 
equal of men in health and vigor. A 
girl trained in jiu-jitsu is able, we are 
told, to match a man of her own weight 
and height, and sometimes overmatch 
him. 

With the jiu-jitsu in full swing, there 
will be no “weaker sex,” it is alleged. 
To those who have equipped 
themselves with the new dagger hatpin 
it will indeed be good news to hear that 
they need no future weapon against a 
highwayman but jiu-jitsu. 
art of wrest- 


things, the American girl 
procession, 


Bazar. has so 


women 


burglar or 
It is not, however, 
ling that it is introduced to 
by its apostles, but as the most perfect 
system of physical culture yet devised 
by man—moderate, hygienic and com- 
With it go various rules of life, 
and long hours of sleep, 
and night, 


as the 
America 


plete. 
such as regular 
abundance of fresh air day 
simple and carefully chosen diet, 
the discard- 
and 


out- 


door exercise in abundance, 


ing of corsets, and much inward 
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WORLD'S FAIR 
IN A WATCH CASE 














° The Real 20th 
Micr 0-Fotoceatars Novelty 
Something unique—a_ watchcase, 


vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











The 


outward application of cold water. Even 
concomitants of jiu- 
at all, 


average city 


to take up these 


without getting to it would 


jitsu, 
do much for anybody in 
health. Jiu-jitsu has established itself 
at West Point, is recommended by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and bids fair to be a 
beneficial craze in many circles. It cer- 
tainly will not hurt any American wo- 
man to learn the secret of the smiling 
grace and suppleness of her Japanese 
sisters. 
ab oh 

KICKAPOO, THE LATEST DANCE 

Kickapoo. 
One of New 


The latest dance is the 
The cakewalk is not in it. 

York’s best known dancing instructors 
describes the new thus: “Kicka- 
poo is an outgrowth of an Indian war 
dance. It is not, one remark- 
able for gymnastic exercise of the kick- 
ing order. The dancers throw them- 
selves about in rather quaint attitudes, 
accompanying their gestures and move- 
and yells, much 


dance 


however, 


ments with shrill cries 
as an Indian would perform the dance 
in all the weirdness of war paint and 
costume. The two principal dancers 
bring to their own particular perform- 
ance a more complicated step and _ fig- 
ures, which at times suggest those of the 
good old hornpipe. The difference be- 


tween Kickapoo and the cakewalk is 
distinct in that in Kickapoo the body is 
continuously bent forward and the head 
down, In the cakewalk the extreme 
suggesting what 
Fall,’ is 


idea, as you 


erectness of the figure, 


used to be called the ‘Roman 


the most characteristic 
are much 

Kicka- 
poo has not yet been introduced to the 
present 


know; besides, its movements 


more varied and complicated. 


general dancing public, but at 
New York's 


beginning to be 


ultra-fashionable set are 


initiated into its mys- 
teries. J am teaching quite a number 
of the Hundred, and the 
promises to become quite the go among 


York Globe. 


our dance 





them this winter.” 
RHINOCEROS AS WOMAN'S PET 


The wife of the governor of North 


3orneo has a pet which few women 
will envy her. The governor’s house is 
near a jungle, and from it strayed a 
baby rhinosceros. Captured as a curi- 
osity, he at once became tame and re- 
fused to return to his native wilds. He 
drinks sixteen quarts of milk a day and 
on this diet thrives and grows fat. He 
might be mistaken for a queer sort of 
hog were it not for the horn in the mid- 
He is devoted to his 
follows her about like a 


dle of his face. 
mistress and 
dog. 
“ke hb 
JUST THE KIND 


Campaign cigars are not much good, 
So a!l the wise folks say; 
But this should be well ~understood— 
They’re good to give away. 
ah fs 
of the late Franz von Len- 
bach’s straightforward way of speaking 
is related in a German paper. At the 
time when he was painting the portrait 
of the William I., had 
almost completed’ his work, a high offi- 


A story 


Emperor and 


cial came to his studio to convey the 
Emperor’s 


satisfaction with the work. 
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The courtier pointed out, however, that 
his imperial master had expressed his 
desire that one slight change should be 
introduced into the picture—that more 
prominence might be given to the but- 
Lenbach frowned 
moment or two 


tons on his uniform. 
at the courtier for a 
over his spectacles, and finally answered: 
“You will tell His Majesty that I paint 
heads (Kopfe), not buttons (Knopfe).” 
A PA A 

ALE TASTERS’ EXPERTNESS 

The accuracy and nicety of taste ac- 
quired by the ale-taster is illustrated 
in the story often told by connoisseurs 
over the banquet cups, of the two old 
fellows testing a cask of liquor. One 
declared it to be Al, but the other, sip- 
ping and puckering his lips, said he 
thought he detected the slightest flavor 
of rust. The other, trying again, said 
he could taste nothing like rust, but, 
upon second consideration, was not sure 
but that he was sensible of the faintest 
flavor of leather. Examination result- 
ed in finding in the bottom of the bar- 
rel a rusty tack, to which a scrap of 
leather. adhered. 

ek ah 
GOOD WIT BY OOM PAUL 


The late ex-President Kruger was not 
an eloquent man, but he excelled at 
brief and pithy sayings, many of which, 


like the saying about waiting for the 
tortoise to stick out his head, have 
passed into the language of nations. 


His answer to a nephew who petitioned 
for a government appointment has often 
been quoted; “My dear boy, I can do 
nothing for you. You are not clever 
enough for a subordinate position and 
all the higher offices are filled.” 
ob oh cb 
Wixen—‘Yes, Henry died 
I was at his bedside 
until the last moment.” Dumley (mean- 
ing to be complimentary)—“Ah, that 
accounts for it.’—Boston Transcript. 
ah ch ch 
The letter R at the head of all pre- 
derived from the Latin 
recipe, the imperative meaning 
The little dart over the tail of 


Widow 
quite reconciled. 


scriptions is 
word 
“take.” 





Big Four Route 


—AND-— 


ERIE R. R. 


Three Fast Trains 


PITTSBURG, 

LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
BUFFALO, 

NEW YORK, 

BOSTON. 


LOW TOURIST RATES. 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 
Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 





the R is the symbol of Jove, the Latin 
god of Jupiter, and invests the writer 
with his authority—by the power of 
Jupiter. Therefore the sign properly 
reads: “By Jupiter, take this.” 
ah oh ch 
BRIDGE MADE OF COFFINS 


One of the most curious bridges ever 
built was that made by the British 
troops in 1860. They were marching 
on Peking, but found their progress 
barred by a flooded river of consider- 
able width and depth. A timber party 
was formed, but found nothing to cut 
down or borrow suitable for a bridge. 
At last a huge store of coffins was dis- 
covered in the village, and with these 
the soldiers built their bridge and cross- 
ed alive over the receptacles for the 


dead. 
ab ok cb 
Mrs. Golightly—‘This is my new six- 
ty-five dollar bathing dress, my dear. 
What do you think of it?” Golightly— 
“Think you got less for your money than 
any one I ever knew.”—Town Topics. 
eh eh als 
“Why can’t you marry me? It’s true 
I’m not enormously rich, still I have an 
income plenty big enough to support us 
nicely.” “Yes, but think how ridicu- 
lously small the alimony allowed out of 
it will be.”"—Town Topics. 
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GERMANY’S SUNDAY LAW 

Germany has a Sunday opening ques- 
tion which has recently been settled by 
agreement between the parties  con- 
‘ rned. It seems that the people from 
the country are in the habit of going to 
town on Sunday to attend church, and 
then to do their shopping for the week. 
The clerks objected to working all day, 
so it has been arranged that from 
Whitsuntide to October I the stores shall 
be open from 11 to I o’clock, and from 
October 1 to Whitunside from II to 3 
o'clock, and that the grocery and pro- 
"vision stores may be open from 8 to 9 
o'clock in the morning as well. In 
Spain, on the other hand, Sunday has 
recently been made a day of rest, on 
which only necessary work may be done. 
The new Spanish law also forbids the 
employment on that day of women and 
of other persons under 18 years of age. 


ob ob ee 
BOGUS “‘LADY’’ MUSICIANS 


The Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle writes: The police have 
unearthed an amusing attempt to de- 
ceive Berliners who visit those restau- 
rants which offer orchestral music to 
their patrons. In order to increase the 
drawing powers of their establishments 
several proprietors lighted on the idea 
of having lady orchestras, but, as they 
were unable to find a sufficient number 
of musically educated ladies to fill 
their bands, they adopted the expedient 
of placing those ladies in front who 
really could play, and occupying the 
desks behind with good-looking girls 
who used their bows and blew their 
clarionets only in dumb show. The 
police regard these practices as attempts 
to deceive the public, and they have in- 
stituted proceedings in several cases. 

ab ab ob 

INDIA’S WAR ON SERPENTS 


England has for many years given 
prizes for the destruction of venomous 
serpents and dangerovs wild beasts in 
India, but it does not seem to diminish 
the annual number of their victims. 
In 1903 over 23,000 persons were killed 
by snake bites, over 1,000 by tigers and 
almost 1,000 by bears, leopards and pan- 
thers, together a total of over 25,000 
Of domestic animals, the loss 
from all these sources foots up over 8o,- 
000. Quite a large army of hunters, 
numbering more than 30,000, have bat- 
tled with their enemies, but their re- 
turns for this year are rather small, only 
about one wild beast for every two 
hunters, the snake record not being 
In the warfare, which is un- 
ending, the animals have, as the figures 
show, very decidedly the better of it, 
with no prospect in sight after years of 
trial of a change for the better. 

oh eh ch 

Mayme—I believe I’d look well in an 
automobile costume, don’t you? 

Marie—Yes; those goggles cover up 
about half of the face—Chicago News. 

eb oh 

“Did you boys have a good time at 
your bonfire, Johnny?” “You bet we 
did. We burnt a backyard fence, half 
a dozen piano boxes, an’ the most of old 
Squilligan’s smokehou.we, an’ had a be- 


victims. 


beaten, 


yootiful run when the police got after 
us.’—Chicago Tribune. 
eb hk le 
DOCTOR AND GAMBLER 


A card sharp swallowed a fishbone 
and was choking when a physician 
reached: him. In a very short time the 
doctor removed the bone and the gam- 
bler asked gratefully how much he owed 
for the service. 

“Fifteen dollars,” replied the physic- 
ian, without the sign of a blush. 

“What! exclaimed the sharp. “You 
weren't working a minute. That’s an 
enormous fee.” 

“My dear sir,” responded the physic- 
ian, with professional dignity, “that’s 
not the way to look at it. You must 
consider the years of practice necessary 
to acquire my skill.” 

The sharp had to pay the bill. 

Several weeks later the sharp was on 
a train out of the city, and the doctor 
was in the same car, but he did not rec- 
ognize his former patient. The sharp 
was working several of his little tricks 
with the boards, and he finally induced 
the doctor to play, who at last was $30 
out. 

“Here!” shouted the doctor, when he 
saw his roll disappear. “You haven’t 
given me any show at all. You got 
that money out of me by a simple twist 
of the wrist.” 

“My dear sir,” responded the sharp, 
soothingly, “that’s no way to look at it. 
You should consider the years of prac- 
tice necessary to acquire my skill.” 

The doctor looked the sharp over cur- 
iously. Then he smiled faintly and 
blushed as he said: “Can’t you give me 
back $15 of that and call it square?”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

cde be Ye 
WINDING YOUR WATCH 


In the first place, a watch should be 
wound up at regular intervals; that is, 
you should have a stated time for doing 
this, and not perform the operation just 
when you happen to think of it. Those 
who do adopt a regular interval, gener- 
ally choose night or morning, and of 
these two hours the morning is the bet- 
ter. After you have wound your watch 
the spring is kent tight for some hours, 
and is relaxed during the remainder of 
the twenty-four. If you wind it in the 
morning, you have the spring tight dur- 
ing the day, and while you are on the 
move; and at night, when the spring is 
relaxed, your watch remains quite still. 
This is the better course to pursue, for 
if the spring is relaxed during the day 
while you are moving about, the chances 
are that your watch will not keep such 


good time. 
ak le oh 
Sister—“You have told me her name, 
yet I know no more than I did before. 
Is she beautiful ?” 
Brother—“Beautiful? Why, she could 
make even the present fashions look 
artistic.”"—New York Weekly. 
ah he hb 
“Haven't you got. a typewriter girl 
yet?” “No, I haven’t been able to find 
one with dark red hair.” “Eh? What's 
the idea in that?” “Well, when I carry 
long hairs home from the office here- 
after, I want them to be the same shade 
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Universally acknowleged to 
be the Feature of the Fair. 





TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, 3:30, 8:30 P. M. 


700 British and Boer Veterans 


Reproducing 3 Famous Battles. 


Camp Reception by GENERALS CRONJE and VILJOEN After Each Performance. 





NOT ON THE PIKE—South of Ferris Wheel. Special Intramural Station 


Admissions: Bleachers, 25 Cents; Grand Stand, 50 Cents; 


Boxes, $1.00. 


Children Under 12 Admitted to Grand Stand at 25 cents. 





< + + SPER ABERE 4. > 


NEXT SUNDAY EVENING, 
Opening of the Regular Season 


BLANCHE RING 


Vivian’s Papas 


SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


OLYMPIC 


NEXT SUNDAY, 





THIS WEEK 
Last Performances of 


WAY DOWN EAST 


Reg. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Special Mat. Thursday 
afternoon. Every lady 
present will receive a 


beautiful. Souvnir. 
MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 


GRAND “ee 


Matinees, Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 


Under Pretty Peggy with 


Southern Skies| Jane Corcoran 
Night Prices: 25,35, 50, 75 $1.00. 


First-Class Policy 
IMPERIAL cocias tite ocean 
Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 

David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


IN 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices, 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 


a ©6HIGHLANDS 


PARK 
THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
COOLEST SPOT IN TOWN 


Frank Daniels Opera 
Company in 


The Office Boy 


Under the managemen 
of Charles B. Dillingham 
Seats now on sale. 





ST. LOUIS’ 











THIS WEEK—BIG FEATURE BILL 
FANNY RICE, 


_ The Fascinating Little Mistress of the Talking 


Dolls. 


LEIGH BROTHERS, 


American Billiard Cue Equilibrists. 


THE GLOCKERS, 


World’s Greatest Baton Manipulators. 


LYNN WELCHER, 


Monologist. 
RADER BROTHERS, 


Song and Dance. - 


Specially Re-engaged 


BICKEL & WATSON, 


Dutch Musical Comedians. 





as my wife’s.”—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 
REVERSE REASONING 


Tired Bipp—“I see as how de Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis says it’s vulgar 
to be rich.” 

Weary Bopp—‘lf dat’s de case, how 
refined we must be!” 

ab ch eh 

“IT suppose you'll take in the St. Louis 
Fair?” said Mr. Staylate. “No,” replied 
Miss Patience Gonne, making no effort 
to suppress a yawn. “Well,” he contin- 
ued, “I simply must go * “Oh, must 
you? It is late, isn’t it? I’m so glad 
you called.”—Philadelphia Press. 








«ODEON THEATER.. 
KIRAL.FY’S 
Louisiana Purchase <pectacle 





DELMAR GARDEN 


LOUISIANA 


Notice Change in Matinee Days. 
WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY and SUNDAY 
Seats at Bollman’s, 25c and 50c. 


EVERY AFTERNOON and NIGHT ! 


Steeplechase, Scenic Railway, Dog and Pony 
Circus, Diving Horse, Wild West Show, Rid- 
ng Ponies, Baby Incubator, Day in Alps and 


50-AMUSEMENT FEATURES—S0 
ty OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT-<a 


RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE 1]. 
SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 

ADMISSION— 


Including Grand Stand $ I ° 00 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. 














Two Frolics Daily. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 


Sam Devere’s 


OWN 
COMPANY 


MAJESTIC 


BURLESQUERS 








Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions,” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
























































































THE STOCK MARKET 


In the past two or three weeks Wall 
street has been affecting an interesting 
sort of adventurous optimism. It pre- 
tended to regard everything in a favor- 
able, roseate light. It made light of 
alarming reports of damage to spring 
wheat in the Northwest and to corn in 
the Southwest. It smiled in complacent 
confidence when wheat prices went soar- 
ing in Chicago and New York. It ex- 
pressed contemptuous skepticism when 
weak-kneed traders gave vent to fears 
of a large outward gold movement. In 
short, inconsistent, paradox-loving Wall 
street is again in that mood which de- 
lights in minimizing ills and exagger- 
ating blessings. 

Courage is on the mend in the spec- 
ulative world. This can be readily in- 
ferred from the bold, dextrous fashion 
in which manipulative cliques have re- 
sumed ‘jackscrewing their specialties. 
The impression is abroad and spreading 
around Trinity Church that the “out- 
siders” are again evincin~ interest in 
stock market affairs, that they are will- 
ing to re-enter the speculative lists on 
the least provocation. The course and 
action of the market latterly would seem 
to lend color to this “inside” diagnosis 
of the “outside” position. There is 
ground to believe that some stocks 
would never have risen as sharply and 
irresistibly as they did but for enlarged 
buying orders from the public. 

The Wall street press agent is once 
more working overtime. He makes in- 
timations that he has at last regained 
the confiding friendship of all the pow- 
erful railroad magnates and_ financial 
He knows. exactly what is go- 
He even 


cliques. 
ing on and what is coming. 
condescends to issue hints that ‘the con- 
solidation movement, which struck such 
a jarring snag some time ago, may again 
be getting along swimmingly before a 
great while. He fain would have us 
believe that George Gould, J. Pierpont 
Morgan and the other financial poten- 
tates are sending him valuable “tips” 
every other day. 

He is a man of most excellent fancy, 
this Wall street press agent. How well 
this was demonstrated, some days ago, 
when he advised his friends and the 
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Our Safe Deposit Vaults 
afford complete protection 
against fire and burglary. 
Boxes $5 and upward a 
year. Silverware and other 
bulky valuables stored at 
low rates. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


TRUST CO. 


TOUJRTM € PINE STS. ST.LOUIS 





public at large to buy stocks, and to 
buy more as long as wheat should con- 
tinue to advance! According to the 
acrobatic reasoning of this wideawake 
individual, a large deficit in the wheat 
crop should inevitably add to the na- 
tion’s wealth and prosperity. The small- 
er the crop, he declares, the greater the 
reason to buy stocks and to “blow your- 
self.” If this singular economic theory 
really holds water, then it would be con- 
sistent and logical to recommend sales 
of stocks every time the government's 
estimate on the wheat, corn or cotton 
crop is moved up a notch or two. How- 
ever, let’s be serious, for the stock mar- 
ket is no joke. To the man on the 
wrong side it generally appears in the 
role of a tragedy. If Wall street news- 
mongers are now disposed to talk 
strangely, to think bizarrely, and to pre- 
dict perplexingly, it all must be held to 
be the result of the silly season’s mental 
sterility and vapidity. At this time of 
the year it would be futile to look for 
sanity and consecutiveness of thinking 
in the purlieus of the stock exchange, 

The fact stands out clear and naked 
that the drift in prices is towards a 
higher level. The manipulator is on the 
qui vive. He is imbued with the idea 
that temporary conditions are in his 
favor. Money ‘is plentiful, much more 
plentiful, indeed, than could be regard- 
ed as consistent -with the belief that 
business activity still is very pronounced. 
Not since 1894 have the New York 
Associated Banks held such a large 
amount of surplus reserves as they do 
at this time. The plethora of funds is 
such as to fully warrant the resiliency in 
sterling exchange rates. Owing to ex- 
cessive borrowing by the British gov- 
ernment and municipalities, the London 
money rate is higher than that quoted 
in New York. It is but natural that the 
tendency of idle money should be to- 
wards the British center when the Bank 
of England’s rate of discount still stands 
at 3 per cent. If it were not for optim- 
istic expectations, generally prevalent at 
this time of the year, and revolving 
round conjectured European demand for 
our breadstuffs and cotton, a heavy 
gold movement to Europe would un- 
doubtedly now be in progress. 

There’s quite a bullish feeling on 
United States Steel issues. Charles M. 
Schwab’s exuberantly hopeful manifesto, 
recently published in a Pittsburg paper, 
and bearing upon the future of the iron 
and steel trade, has perceptibly strength- 
ened the bull position in United States 
Steel preferred. The disquieting fact 
that trade consumption has sunk to the 
lowest level is looked upon with com- 
parative indifference. When “Charley” 
speaks, the whole speculative world lis- 
tens in reverent docility. And well it 
may. For the former pupil of Andrew 
Carnegie knows what he is talking about, 
although he must be held to have made 
a ghastly mistake in the promotion of 
the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Far be it from me to belittle the 
prestige and authority of “Charley.” Yet, 
all the same, I cannot get beyond the 
notion that it should be the better policy 
for a cautious man to go slow in acting 
on the fantastical vaticinations of a man 
known for his gambling proclivities and 
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indulgence in a perilous sort of mega- 
lomania. 

Compared with the rest of the list of 
prominent shares, Steel preferred has not 
risen to any extent worth commenting 
on.’ In spite of ocasional flurries, it 
seems to lack that strength which fol- 
lows upon concentrated, energetic buy- 
ing. Every advance provokes heavy 
liquidation. Yet, if there is really going 
to be a bull movement this fall, Steel 
preferred should not, and cannot be, 
overlooked. For this technical reason 
alone, if for no other and more valuable 
one, the risk-loving speculator will pay 
some attention to this stock in the cur- 
rent vagaries of a market that is com- 
pletely under the control of cliques and 
stock-jobbers. 

Does the improvement in the stock 
market values foreshadow bettering con- 
ditions in general trade and industry? 
This is a question that cannot be an- 
swered off-hand, at least not at a time 
like this, when the state of affairs in the 
business world is apt to bewilder rather 
than to enlighten, Bank clearances con- 
tinue to fall off, but railroad earnings 
are increasing in gross, though very 
lightly. | World’s Fair traffic is doubt- 
less responsible for most of the gains 
reported by some railroads of the West 
and Southwest, such as the Wabash, 
Missouri Pacific, Chicago & Alton, St. 
Louis & San Francisco, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas and Illinois Central. The 
wheat crop is disappointing, but corn 
and cotton still promise well. As far as 
our export trade is concerned, nothing 
particularly encouraging can yet be re- 
ported. Wheat, corn and cotton ship- 
ments continue small. If this prev- 
alent boom in grains should keep up, a 
further shrinkage may confidently be 
looked for. Foreigners, while they 





may need our stuff, are not disposed to 
pay any old price that grain gamblers 
in Chicago might resolve to establish, 

For the immediate future, the buying 
side promises to remain the most popu- 
lar with the average Wall street tra- 
der. There is, apparently, lots of good 
money still available among outsiders to 
be dropped in grain and stock specula- 
tion. Stock-jobbing is an interesting 
art, profitable for perpetrators, ruinous 
for victims. For the nonce, it is again 
in the ascendency. Whether it is build- 
ing on sand or on rock should soon 
clearly be demonstrated. 


LOCAL SECURITIES, 


The proceedings on the St. Louis 


stock exchange are not particularly in- 


teresting, although a little more activ- 
ity in trading can be noted in several 
issues. The prospective consolidation of 
the Missouri and Lincoln Trust Com- 
panies induced considerable buying in 
the shares of both these _ institutions. 
Missouri, after a sharp advance to about 
130, met realizing orders, which caused 
it to drop back to 127%. At this writ- 
ing, 125 is bid, 127% asked for it. Lin- 
coln Trust continues firm, with sales 
at 214%. 

Bank of Commerce is quoted at 276% 
bid, 280 asked, Mechanics’ National at 
268 bid, with none offering. For Third 
National 278 is bid, for Commonwealth 
266, for Mississippi Valley 316. 

St. Louis Transit, after droping to 
9%, has again rallied, the shares now 
selling at 1134. United Railways pre- 
ferred sold at 52, some days ago. At 
this writing, it is in demand at 54%, 
with none offering. The movements of 
these issues are aS inexplicable as para- 
doxical. The 4 per cent. bonds are of- 
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fering at 804, with very small _ sales. 
rhe last sale was made at 8o. 

St. Louis Brewing 6s are selling, in 
a small way, at 9534. For Missouri- 
Edison 5s 98% is bid, 99 asked. For 
Missouri Railroad 5s 10034 is bid, for 
Union Depot Railway 6s 1144. 

Last week’s local bank clearances 
showed a satisfactory gain. Money is 
in fair, demand, with rates at 4 to 5% 
per cent. Sterling is steady at $4.88). 
It was quoted at $4.89 latterly. 

ab 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

L. T., Macon, Mo.—yYes, would con- 
tinue to hold Missouri Pacific. Has not 
had rise commensurate with that in 
other shares of its class. 

lr. S—Keep out of Kansas City Tele- 
phone——Texas and Pacific should rise 
and fall in sympathy with others. Fi- 
nancial condition of the company satis- 
factory, in spite of some falling off in 
net recent months. Big cotton crop 
should benefit it materially. If you have 
bought, hang on to it. If you intend to 
buy, buy in a small way and repeat the 
operation on declines. 

J. H. R., Alton, Il].—Mercantile Trust 
pays 12 per cent, or one per cent a 
month. Missouri Trust pays 6 per cent., 
or 1% quarterly, Lincoln 8 per cent., or 
2 per cent. quarterly. Would hold Me- 
chanics’ National. 

E. W. D., Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Cannot 
advise purchases of Peoples Gas, in spite 
of all the bull talk on it. Rock Island 
common should go higher, so should 
Southern Pacific. Be on your guard, 
however. Present market has some 
treacherous features. 

B. N. O., Pittsburg, Kan.—Let Colo- 
rado Southern alone. United States 
Leather common stock for irredeemable 
suckers only. Don’t see anything at- 
tractive in Wabash common. 

ab bh 
FRISCO’S LAND OFFICE 


The St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad has established an office in 
room 411 of the Frisco building, St. 
Louis, for the purpose of handling and 
colonizing Texas lands. This is a con- 
venience to all who may wish to learn 
of the advantages of location in Texas 
as Well as a great advantage to settlers. 
All information necessary to the home- 
seeker, farmer or cattle raiser has been 
gathered by the Frisco and is in such a 
complete form that it cannot fail to be 
beneficial to those who wish to locate 
in the Lone Star State. Written com- 
munications to this department of the 
Frisco will receive prompt attention. 

ak a ob 

“Do you think they'll be happy now 
they’re married?” ‘Well, I don’t see 
why not. They eat the same kind of 
breakfast-food, take the same brand of 
dyspepsia tablets, and wear the same 
make of hygienic underwear.”—Town 


Topics. 
ob eh hb 


. 


An English student tells that when he 
was attending school at Leipzig the feel- 
ing regarding the Boer war ran high, 
the Germans eagerly exulting over any 
news of British defeat. One of the uni- 
versity professors was the most rabid 
pro-Boer. One day he posted a notice 


The Mirror 


announcing that there would be a meet- 
ing of the professorate to protest 
against the action of England in South 
Africa, and that the meeting would be 
held in the Zoological gardens. An 
English student was bold enough to 
write under the notice: “And a very 
good place, too,” but he had to leave 
the university on account of his wit. 


oh ob of 
HOT, DARK CLOTHES 


M. Flammarion, the diverting 
French astronomer with a Jules Verne 
imagination, recently made an interest- 
ing experiment, by which hot weather 
victims should be able to profit. He 
placed two thermometers, one of ordi- 
nary glass, the other painted black, in 
the sun. In the white glass the mer- 
cury rose to 144 (C). Under the black 
glass it went up to 157. M. Flammarion 
therefore concludes that people who 
wear black in summer are some 13 de- 
grees warmer than those who dress in 


white. In other words, men, generally 


speaking, are greater sufferers from the: 


heat than women. Also, for the benefit 
of victims who go around in top hats, 
M. Flammarion tells that putting on a 
silk hat, and standing in the summer 
sun for an hour, a thermometer placed 
on your skull beneath the hat will regis- 
ter from 107.6 to 114.8. 

ab oh 
AN ACTOR’S WAY OF SAVING 


According to the money order depart- 
ment of the postoffice, actors have saved 
but little money this year. Last year 
great numbers of them came downtown 
to cash money orders. 

Money orders are the provincial ac- 
tor’s rock of salvation. When he gets 
paid in Podunk, he goes and buys a 
money order on New York so that he 
can’t spend his money when temptation 
comes. Thus an actor may present from 
two to thirty money orders at the win- 
dow when he finally strikes New York. 
This year only a very few such orders 
have been presented.—From the New 


York Sun. 
ab hk 
SNUFFING AN ORATOR 


One of our local judges was presid- 
ing over a very long,tedious and uninter- 
esting trial, and was listening, appar- 
ently with absorbed attention, to a pro- 
tracted and wearying speech from an 
eminent counsel, learned in law. Pres- 
ently the judge made a pencil memoran- 
dum, folded it and sent it by a tipstaff to 
This gentle- 
paper, found 





the lawyer in question. 
man, on unfolding the 
these words written thereon: 

“Patience competition. Gold medal, 
Judge Honorable mention, 
Job.” 

Counsel’s display of oratory came to 
an abrupt end. 

A monkey brought a criminal to jus- 
tice at Singapore some time ago. A na- 
tive with a little boy, a bear and a mon- 
lages in the Straits Settlements, and 
made a good sum of money by his 
key traveled lately through several vil- 
animals’ tricks. One day he was found 
with his throat cut, the boy and the 
bear lying murdered close by, while the 
monkey had escaped up a tree. The 
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bodies, with the monkey, were being 
taken to the police station, when the 
monkey suddenly rushed at a man in 
the crowd, seized his leg, and would not 
let go. The man seemed so alarmed 
and anxious to get away that the police 
became _ suspicious and searched him, 
with the result of finding part of the 
money belonging to the murdered na- 
tive. The balance was discovered at 


his house. 
ab ak a 
CHIEF CROP 


“What does this country produce?” 
inquired the American visitor to the 
South American Republic. 

“Trouble, principally,” responded the 
American Consul, with a wan smile. 

ak ob ab 

A wail of distress has gone up from 
French tipplers over the falling off in 
the quality of Chartreuse since the Car- 
thusians were driven across the frontier 
into Spain. The fact is, the country is 
not ‘only flooded with an_ imitation 
liqueur under the famous name, but the 
monks themselves are unable to keep 
up the quality of the genuine article, 


owing to the inferior quality of Spanish 
brandy. The French brandy, formerly 
used by the monks, was the finest in the 
world. 
ak ob ols 
WAR TALK 
Strolling upon the moonlit beach, 
they discussed recent Red Sea events. 
“Suppose you were a Russian cruiser 


in the Mediterranean,” . murmured 
pretty Miss Summergirl. 

“Un 19 F 

Yes. ii) 


“And I were a British steamer’ with 
a cargo of kisses. What would you do?” 

“Declare your goods contraband of 
war. and seize the entire cargo,” replied 
Mr. Takeahint promptly, as he prepared. 
to go into close action. 

ab ok oh 

“The Paddingtons are great on style, 

aren't they?” “They have no automo- 


bile, have they?” “No, but they belong 


to a church that has a curate.”—E-x. 
| ede oe Qe 
He—“Ts he a self-made man?” She— 
“Oh, yes; he spells English the ‘way ‘it 
is pronounced and pronounces French 
the way it is spelled.”—Judge. 
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WHAT MEN SHOULD WEAR 

“Dressing for dinner is an absurdity 
which the English: are trying to force 
upon the world,” said a medical author- 
ity the other day. “On the crack Eng- 
lish liners the rule to wear a white shirt 
at dinner is inexorable, and insistence 
upon it accounts for the preference 
which the German and American boats 
are rapidly securing. A man on holiday 
needs freedom, not conventionality. On 
the other hand, I don’t say that the Brit- 
isher should of necessity wear tweed 
when traveling. Tweeds of loud pat- 
tern are not-exactly the proper attire for 
cities, and cycling suits are equally un- 
suitable. Even the mountain climber is 
better off in trousers than in knicker- 
bockers. ‘The man who is going to 
Switzerland generally commits as many 
indiscretions as it is possible to perpe- 
trate within the limits of three weeks. 
He +ushes from capital to capital in 
mad haste, and the modern luxury of 
the railway restaurant car invites him 
to overtax his digestion before moun- 
tain air has braced him up. The man 
who takes a pleasure cruise does worse. 
He attributes his greediness to the sea 
breezes, and is particularly happy when 
he never misses a meal. If it were not 
for sea sickness occasionally interfering 
with the guzzling and gorging propen- 
sities of passengers, sea voyages for 
health would be a lamentable farce. But 
I was talking about clothing. 

“A man should wear wool—body, 
legs, feet, and arms down to the wrists. 
Instead of a white shirt, let him carry 
on his travels a thinner set of under- 
clothing, and when the weather is 
doubtful, by all means wear the thick- 
est. You can always put on a lighter 
coat if you feel too warm. Wool pre- 
"vents rapid evaporation, and rapid evap- 
oration is what you have to avoid. A 
flannel-backed vest is a capital thing. 

“As to hats. I suppose there is no 
capital in the world so conservative as 
the city of London. Even now a per- 
centage of the city men cling to their 
tall silk hats—a form of headgear which 
is not insisted upon at any season by the 
business men of other cities. Straw hats 
and Panamas, real or imitation, have 
this summer largely, if not wholly, dis- 
placed the silk hat. But far more ser- 
viceable than either is the broad-brim- 
med hat of light felt. What you need 
to do in great sun-heat is to protect 
the temples and nape of the neck, and 
also the spine, for it, too, is sensitive to 
the rays of the sun. Of course, we have 
never any long continuance of blazing 
weather in these islands, or I should 
distinctly recommend for summer wear 
the white ducks one sees abroad in hot 
countries, and a white umbrella lined 
with green would not be amiss.”— 
London Telegraph. 

ole ob of 
HARD TO FIND 


Mrs. Gadabout—“Mrs, Plainer says 
she would not keep a girl who was bet- 
ter looking than herself.” 

Mrs. Talkabout—“Well, that explains 
why she is always without one.”—Judge. 
ees 
Judge (who is bald-headed)—“If what 
the witnesses testify against you be true, 
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*Pillar’d around by everlasting hills 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.”’ | 
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One of the natural wonders of the 
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your conscience must be as black as your 
hair” 

Prisoner—“lf a man’s conscience is 
regulated by his hair, then your honor 
hasn’t got any conscience at all.” 

ab bb 

Doctor—‘No, I shall not pay you; you 
have spoilt the pavement, and then coy- 
ered it up with earth to hide your bad 
work.” 

Pavior—“Doctor, mine is not the only 
bad work the earth hides.” 


The Mirror 
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213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 
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Newest Books. 

By Snare of Love, Arthur W. March- 
mont, $1.20. The Challoners, E. T. 
Benson, $1.20. The Crossing, Wins- 
ton Churchill, $1.20. The Lure -.O’ 
Gold, Bailey Millard, $1.20. Prudence 
Pratt, Mrs. Dore Lyon, $1.20. Green 
Mansions, W. H. Hudson, $1.20. The 
Interloper, Violet Jacob, $1.20. The 
Letter H., Charles Felton Pigdin. $1.20. 
Also a complete assortment of paper 
novels, magazines and periodicals. Sub- 
scriptions taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive st. 
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New Pullman excursion sleepers to Ar- | 
Kansas and Texas points—all the comforts 

® 

of a standard sleeper at one-half rate. , 

Pine Bluff $1.50 3 Texarkana $] 75 Corsicana $2.50 é 
Camden $).75 _ Tyler $2.25 Waco $2.75. 

Through standard sleepers and dining cars | 
Leaves St. Louis daily 

at 5 p. m. | 


UNION STATION. 


